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For building a Baily bridge or laying out a camp, army 
engineers need rugged, durable equipment... even their 
work gloves have to take rough, tough usage. 

TANAK Synthetic Tanning Agents, the time-tested 
naphthalene type syntans, help impart better performance 
qualities to leather used in such gloves ...and to many 
other leather products that must withstand severe 

usage and wear. 

Whether it’s chrome tanning, where a uniform, fine grain 
leather is desired ...or vegetable tanning, where fast 
penetration of the tannins is required —TANAK can help 
you get effective results. 


Ask our staff for a demonstration. 
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ANAK 


synthetic tanning agents 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA * NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 
Manufacturers of CUTRILIN® Bate, TANAK® Synthetic Tanning 
Materials, BETASOL® Wetting Agents, and sole distributors of 


TWECOTAN® and other Tanning Extracts and Dyewoods, 
manufactured by Taylor White Extracting Company. 





... that’s why Gallun’s Norwegian Calf 
is the leather that sells your shoes 
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OTHER FAMOUS GALLUN TANNAGES 


Normandie Calf MP. Cretan Colf 
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A DYNAMIC SURVEY OF 
YOUR INDUSTRY THAT 
GIVES YOU THE FACTS 
YOU NEED NOW! 


Timed to meet every shoe and 
leather industry executive’s need 
for the complete facts about the 
industry—including vital chap- 
ters on tanning and leather during 
World War II]—Dr. Merrill A. 
Watson’s book will help you 
straighten out today’s complex 
situation. 


“Economics of Cattlehide Leather 
Tanning” is a monumental work 
that traces the history of the shoe 
and leather business, lays bare 
its economic structure, deals in- 
telligently and simply with hide 
supplies, tanning materials, labor, 
capital, costs, markets, demand, 
prices, competition, and the estab- 
lishment of import and export 
controls on hides and leather. 


It’s a book no shoe or leather 
executive should attempt to do 
without today. It gives you the 
facts you need now. Order a copy 
today! 


$7.50 PER COPY 


Rumpf Publishing Co., 
300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Enclosed is $ 
me..........copies of “Economics 
of Cattlehide Leather Tanning," by 
Dr. Merrill A. Watson. 


Please send 


Name ...... 
Address: 








SOFT GOODS Boon A-COMING 


The cards are stacked for an all-time prosperity period ahead 


HE recent severe letdown for shoe 

and leather business will be the 
last such lull this industry—and all 
its dependent trades—will see for the 
next two years. In fact. the tables 
will be drastically turned so that we 
may see something verging on a near- 
sellers’ market by the end of this year 
and continuing for another year 
thereafter. This is no jag of opti- 
mism or attempt at prophecy. The 
handwriting is on the wall. 

In the fiscal year ending June, 
1951. the government had allocated 
nearly $50 billion for defense spend- 
ing. but it actually spent only $21 
billions. For the fiscal year ending 
June. 1952. the government will allo- 
¢ate $70 billions for defense, and will 
actually spend $46 billions. or double 
the amount expended over the past 
year. In short, the actual outlay for 
actual goods has now begun. p to 
now, we've only been preparing for 
this “conversion.” 

Now. what does this mean to shoes 
and leather and allied products—to 
the whole soft-goods field? Let's 
look at some interesting statistics 
and see how they shape up for the 
period ahead. 

Back in the “normal” year 1939, 
sales of hard goods in retail outlets 
amounted to 24.7 percent of all re- 
tail sales, while soft goods amounted 
to 75.3 percent. By 1950, hard goods 
accounted for 34.7 percent. while soft 
goods fell to 65.3 percent. Except 
for the war period. the increase in 
hard goods sales (cars. television and 
radio sets. household appliances. 
home furnishings. jewelry. ete.) has 
been steady. For example. hard 
goods’ share of retail sales rose from 
24.7 percent in 1939, to 29.8 percent 
in 1948, 31.1 percent in 1949. to 34.7 
in 1950. These increases were at the 
expense of soft goods sales, which. 
except for the war years, have shown 
a steady decline, taking proportion- 
ately less of the consumer retail 
dollar. 

In the postwar period the Ameri- 
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Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each; 5000 or over, 
1%@ each. 





can consumer motivated a social and 
business revolution by important 
shifts in buying. The luxuries of 
the prewar period now became neces- 
sities: the refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine, automatic ironer, cars, home 
freezers. television, etc. These and 
many other hard goods items became 
mass consumption articles. Obvi- 
ously. the cost for these items had to 
be taken out of other consumer pur- 
chases—soft goods. The statistics 
point this up graphically. 


Don’t Shift 

But now we can expect a drastic 
shift. a steady increase in soft goods 
and a decline in hard goods sales. 
The stupendous expenditures for 
military defense will show a steady 
drain on basic commodities essential 
to hard goods: steel. copper. alumi- 
num, various chemicals, and num- 
erous other materials. Moreover. the 
production facilities of many firms 
making hard goods will be turned 
over to large extent to output of mili- 
tary goods. 

The consequences are obvious and 
inevitable. As hard goods shortages 
increase, consumer spending turns to 
soft goods. This is not a theory but 
a fact. For instance. retail sales of 
hard goods fell from 24.7 percent in 
1939 to 15.6 percent in 1943, when 
about 45 percent of total U. S. indus- 
trial output was going into war goods. 
But in the same period, retai! sales 
of soft goods rose from 75.3 percent 
to 84.4 percent. 

Our defense mobilization is now 
swinging into full gear and will con- 
tinue so for the next two years. We 
can thus expect a strong movement 
toward increased soft goods sales as 
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hard goods become less available. 
In short. we are, in a small way, go- 
ing to duplicate the “trend” of the 
last war. 

Let's add some significant facts 
and figures. By December. we 
shall have 68.000.000 persons em- 
ployed—and at wages or earnings be- 
yond anything this country has ever 
seen. With consumer earnings at 
record levels, we can expect new 
records of consumer spending. If 
that spending cannot go into hard 
goods, it must obviously be diverted 
into soft goods. In fact, the problem. 
as all economists recognize. will be 
to stem the powerful tide of further 
inflation resulting from an abundance 
of consumer money and a relative 
shortage of consumer goods. And 
when demand exceeds supply. the in- 
evitable sellers’ market results. 

The value of the total national 
product now is at the annual rate of 
$324 billions. This incredible figure. 
recall, was not supposed to have been 
reached until about 1956, or later. 
True. part of this vast increase is 
accounted for by inflated dollars, but 
much of it is in real unit increases. 
The pace of the national economic 
expansion is exceeding even the most 
liberal estimates of a couple of years 
ago. 

This year. American industry will 
spend some $20 billions for capital 
goods and industrial expansion and 
equipment. It is an indication of the 
confidence American industry has in 
itself and in the nation. The shoe 
and leather industry. facing a soft 
goods boom, has every reason to ex- 
press the same confidence in its own 
future and that of the nation. The 
picayunish super-caution expressed 
by some in our industry stands as a 
stunted, sickly thing in the midst of 
this period of expanding growth and 
strength confronting us. This is no 
time to imprison our minds in a 
straightjacket of anxiety. but rather 
to free our minds with fresh visions 
of the vast wholesome era ahead. 
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Quality, of course — 


but consider these other EXTRAS 
when you buy abrasives 


We've discovered in the abrasive purchasing of 
many shoe manufacturers that there are oppor- 
tunities to: 

Consolidate and simplify requirements 

Buy in more economical quantities 

Carry less inventory 

Get faster deliveries 

These are the extras you get when you buy 
abrasives made by CARBORUNDUM and serv- 
iced by UNITED. 

We suggest Carborundum’s abrasives because 
the United representative who sells them knows 
the requirements of each abrasive operation — 
can be of help with any abrasive problem. 

Our close association with these products and 
the men who produce them has proved to us that 
the Carborundum Company stands for the best 
in abrasives. 


Because United maintains large stocks of 
ready-to-ship abrasives expressly earmarked for 
the shoe trades, you can draw immediately on a 
complete range of standard items. 

United would like to tell you about “planned 
purchasing”... how abrasive economies and 
efficiencies may be applied. Some of these may 
benefit you. Why not find out? Call your United 
branch office. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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We have now entered a period of government price controls that may last a few 
or many years, depending upon the course of international events. Fundamentally, 
price control is designed as a profit-control measure. Thus the subject of profits 
in the shoe industry should have particular interest and significance at this time. 

This article is the first in a series of three, based upon a penetrating study and 
analysis of shoe industry profits by the author, Editor of LEATHER And SHOES. 








THE Causes BEHIND Low SHOE Prorits 


Profit-wise it’s a chronically sick industry—but it needn't be 


NOR more than a quarter of a cen- 

tury the shoe manufacturing  in- 
dustry has staggered along on dis- 
tressingly low profits. Even in periods 
of high national prosperity such as 
1926-29 and 1948-50 the industry’s 
rofit status has remained chronically 
aoe failing to reflect the national 
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prosperity as a whole. In almost any 
“normal” year about 50 percent of 
all shoe manufacturers, according to 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 


- figures, report financial losses from 


their operations. Very few U. S. in- 
dustries can compare with — this 
shocking picture. (See Table 1.) 


Table I 


Firms reporting losses have run 
as high as 73 percent (1932), and 
appreciably above 50 percent of the 
total producers in other years (1930, 
1931, 1933, 1934.) From 1926 to 
1941, inclusive, average shoe profits 
for all shoe manufacturing was only 
2.5 percent net on gross income. 


Income Returns, Shoe Factories (other than rubber )—1926-1947 


Gross 

Income 
$1,003,391 
1,103,871 
1,086,820 
1,079,730 
879,609 
739,537 
586,376 
655,960 
665,063 
688,352 
742,516 
805,706 
677,156 
717,328 
769,511 
1941 1,028,113 
1942 1,241,553 
1943 1,247,853 
1944 1,284,304 
1945 1,326,117 
1946 1,678,356 117,553 
1947 1,797,269 121,414 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Gains 
$50,247 
65,684 
55,355 
59,336 
33,264 
27,032 
15,157 
29,936 
26,993 
28,281 
30,594 
24,442 
17,403 
28,369 
29,108 
46,384 
76,709 
81,647 
74,782 
77,574 


Year 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


(All money figures in thousands of dollars) 


Net % Profit on 
Gross Income 


Gain 
$33,957 
52,915 
38,727 3.56 
44,128 4.09 
10,091 1.15 
2,156 28 
—11,745 
15,890 
18,739 
23,066 
24,813 
18,330 
10,537 
22,144 
22,816 
43,282 
75,268 
80,952 
74,156 
76,872 
113,662 
110,173 


Losses 
$16,290 
12,769 
16,628 
15,208 
23,173 
24,876 
26,912 
14,046 
8,254 


3.38 
4.79 


= 
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Total Firms 

Reporting 
1280 
1253 
1229 
1258 
1254 


No. Firms No. Firms 
With Gains With Losses 
669 611 
741 512 
695 534 
711 547 
529 725 
457 708 1165 
298 829 1127 
506 634 1140 
482 642 1124 
505 591 1096 
543 555 1098 
585 601 1086 
359 455 814 
387 403 790 
492 480 972 
698 286 984 
750 190 940 
821 97 918 
801 114 915 
826 117 943 
1029 296 1325 
908 507 1439 
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While this includes the depression 
period of 1931-33, it also includes the 
high prosperity period of 1926-29, 
and also 1941 when production 
reached the second highest peak (498 
million pairs) in the industry’s his- 
tory. 

Even in 1946, when the industry 
reached an all-time peak of 528,000,- 
000 pairs, 21 percent of all shoe 
manufacturing firms reported losses. 
In 1947 this rose sharply to 35 per- 
cent, with 507 out of 1,439 shoe 
firms reporting losses. Though more 
recent figures are not yet available 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
it is estimated that the industry has 
now returned to its pre-war pattern 
wherein approximately 50 percent of 
all firms report losses annually—de- 
spite the fact that they are operating 
in the highest general prosperity peak 
the world has even known. 

In a shoe industry profits study 
made by the National City Bank of 
New York for 1948 and 1949, based 
on 23 representative shoe manufac- 
turing firms, net profits for 1948 
amounted to 4.1 percent, and in 
1949 fell to 3.4 percent. It is esti- 
mated that a further drop will be 
recorded in 1950. (See Fig. 1.) 


Appalling Condition 

This over-all profit condition be- 
comes the more appalling when the 
size of the industry is considered. The 
shoe industry employs about 235.,- 
000 rating as the sixth 
largest in the U. S. in terms of per- 
sonnel. The value of its products 
amounts to over two billion dollars 
annually. There are approximately 
1,250 shoe manufacturing firms with 
about 1.600 factory units. Salaries 
and wages run to nearly $400,000.- 
000 annually. Obviously, it is a big 
industry. Big industries such as the 
shoe industry carry a tremendous 
national responsibility to show a 
profit because of the enormous money 
and personnel involved, in addition 
to capital assets. Deficit operations 
are a liability to the industry as well 
as the national economy and tens of 
thousands of wage earners. 

Now, one of the most outstanding 
features of the shoe industry is the 
relative stability of production, sales 
and consumption year to year. Few 
industries show such an_ insistent 
stability, almost a monotony, in ratio 
to U.S. population figures. Though 
in one sense this stability may seem an 
obstacle to more rapid growth 
through increased consumption, it 
also is an asset in preventing cestly 
over-production and waste which 
could be disastrous in forcing below- 


persons, 
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PROFIT COMPARISONS 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES ~ 1949 
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PROFIT % OF NMETASSETS 
AUTO 30.8 
GLASS 18.5 | 
3. CEMENT /8./ | 
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cost sales to clear top-heavy inven- 
tories. The most significant point is 
that such a stable industry should 
show a correspondingly consistent 
and healthy profit picture. The fact 
that the very opposite is true is in- 
dicative of a chronic disease existing 
within the organism. 

Though the profits picture from a 
panoramic view of the industry may 
appear bleak, further analysis pre- 
sents something far more optimistic. 
If we take only the firms reporting 
profits, we find that the average per- 
centage of net profit on gross income 
in the years 1926-41, inclusive, was 
6.30——a fair and respectable profit 
quite in line with those of other in- 
dustries which operate on a sounder 
over-all basis. 

For example, in 1926 the gross 
income of the industry was $1,003,- 
391,000. Of the 1,280 factories re- 
porting, 669 showed gains totaling 
$50,247,000, while 611 showed losses 
amounting to $16,290,000. This gave 
the industry (all firms) an average 
net profit of 3.38 percent. But if we 
consider the 669 firms that reported 
profits (gains amounting to $50,247.- 
000), these firms averaged a net 
profit of 7.2 percent. Fundamentally, 
this applies to most recent years. 
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This is enormously significant. It 
does show that shoe manufacturing 
can be a successful and profitable 
enterprise if all the factors which 
make for sound operation are prop- 
erly integrated and directed. The 
fact that hundreds of firms con- 
sistently operate with profit is posi- 
tive indication that shoe manufac- 
turing need not be the unsound risk 
experienced and generally supposed 
by many. 

In Table 2 we see the net profit 
margins (after taxes) of a variety 
of leading firms comprised of pro- 
ducers, producers and distributors, 
and distributors. While an appreci- 
able year-to-year profit differential 
exists with most of these firms, a 
profit margin does show with con- 
sistency in each case. It does in- 
dicate that a policy or technique for 
consistently profitable operation does 
exist in shoe business, and that a sub- 
stantial number of firms have “dis- 
covered” and applied the system suc- 
cessfully. True, the firms listed in 
Table 2 are large organizations. How- 
ever, as will be shown later, size 
is not synonymous with success—is 
not essential to success. 

According to a U. S. Department 


(Continued on Page 35) 





IVAN is watchin 


AN is a dyed-in-the-wool Communist. 

There are only 6 million party mem- 
bers like him in all Russia, yet these Com- 
munist brass-hats enforce the iron 
dictatorship of the Kremlin over 200 mil- 
lion Russians. 

He’s sold to the hilt on Red ideas. Which 
means he’s out to get you. He believes it’s 
either you or him . . . that the world is too 
small for both. 

Ivan is working hard to beat you down. 
He has a big head start. 


Right now he’s got you in a bad spot. 

Ivan is afraid of only one thing. 

He fears your ability to out-produce him 
in guns, tanks, planes. 

Frankly, he doesn’t think you value your 
free system enough to do it . . . to make 
willingly the sacrifices he has squeezed out 
of the Russians. 

But he’s wrong! 

Because you and all of us have set out 


to build more and better weapons—to do 
it faster all the time. 


We must use every bit of know-how and 
inventive skill we have to improve our 
machines and methods—to turn out more 
and more for every hour we work. Only in 
this way can we become militarily strong. 


But we’ve got to supply essential civilian 


you 


needs as well. We can’t allow needless 
shortages to take prices skyrocketing and 
lower the value of our dollar. 


Sure, that means sacrifices for everybody. 
But doing this double job well is the only 
sure way to stop Ivan in his tracks—and 
to save the freedoms which are ours and 
which he has never known. 
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MAIL THE COUPON— 


How Americans developed bet- 

ter machines, power and skills 
F to build a great nation... Why 
re we have been able to produce 
constantly more per hour . 
How this has given us the world’s 
highest living standard. 


FREE... this important booklet tells you how our American System Grew Great 


How we can meet today’s challenge-Why 
we must expand our productive capac- 
ity...supply arms and essential civilian 
needs, too. Read how this dynamic proc- 
ess works in free booklet, ““The Miracle 
of America,” endorsed by representatives 
of management and labor. Send for 
your free copy today! 
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HOW TO HAVE 


Permanent 
Attaching 


AT Low cosT! 


With the G DRIVE SCREW INSERTING MACHINE, 
screw reinforced wood heel attaching can be reduced 
from 5 to 3 operations with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in costs. And because this machine is fast it can 
lower costs still more! 

The drive screw holds the heel firmly in place dur- 
ing heel and edge finishing and heel nailing, then 
remains permanently to add a reassuring margin of 
strength. 


The results? Manufacturers protect themselves, 
their retailers and the wearer at very low cost against 
loose and lost heels. 

Over 35,000,000 pairs have already been attached 
with complete satisfaction. It’s a machine that is rug- 
gedly built to operate day after day with exceptional 
economy. 

Find out exactly how this machine can improve 
the value of your shoes — get complete details from 
your United branch office. 


The Drive Screw Method 


HEEL NAILING — In the final oper 


HEEL SEAT FITTING — This impor 
tant first step in heeling operations 
utilizes a heel seat fitting machine to 
create a complementary fit between 
the heel seat of the shoe and the cup 
of the heel 


SCREW ATTACHING — The shoe 
either on or off the last, and the hee 
are placed in the Drive Screw Insert 
ing Machine which clamps the heel 
solidly in place and inserts a drive 
screw to fasten the heel to the shoe 


ation, maximum security is obtained 
when the heel is nailed from inside the 
shoe with five nails by a wood heel 


nailing machine 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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An electronically-controlled laminating 





press for the mass-production of laminates 


comprising leather, wood, plastic, fabric, and many other types of laminae. 


New LEATHER-LAMINATION METHODS 


Recently developed bonding techniques open newcommercial fields 


THILE established methods of 
W laminating or adhering leather 
products still have many advantages 
in terms of simplicity and economy, 
a number of perennial and unusual 
production problems are now being 
solved by various manufacturers 
through the development and use of 
new lamination processes. 

Generally speaking, the adhesives 
required by these processes are the 
same resinous compounds that have 
been used over a period of years by 
leather and leather products manu- 
facturers—although there is a grow- 
ing tendency to use unsaturated 
thermosets or thermoplastic mono- 
mets and prepolymers in place of 
solvent-dispersed resins and the 
purpose of the new lamination tech- 
niques is to increase production per 
square foot of plant space, regardless 
of quantity requirements without an 
extraordinarily-large investment in 
new equipment. 

In some cases, this has involved 
the use of fully-automatic production 
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controls to minimize labor costs; but, 
on the whole, the new processes have 
been most advantageous where it was 
necessary to produce the best possible 
bonds between layers of laminated 
materials without prolonged drying 
or curing intervals, which usually 
require an excessive use of floor 


space. 


Vacuum Process Rapid 

Typical of the new lamination 
techniques that can be adapted to 
limited or specialized production re- 
quirements is a vacuum process now 
in use at Boeing Aircraft Company 
of Seattle, Wash. It consists briefly 
of coating or impregnating leather, 
fabric, and other shept materials with 
thermosetting resins of the polyester 
type (such as Selectron 5003 made 
by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.); 
stacking the laminae on_ shellac- 
sealed and lubricated plaster forms 
for insertion in a cellophane or simi- 
lar bag, whence air is evacuated to 
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provide “contact” pressure for the 
stacked materials; and placing the 
loaded vacuum bags in a thermosta- 
tically-controlled oven, so that the 
resinous adhesives can be completely 
cured in less than an hour at temper- 
atures up to about 200° F. Cold- 
curing adhesives could be used for 
the same general purposes without 
oven equipment, but would normally 
require at least 24 hours of setting 
time. 

A good example of the new equip- 
ment that is being used for mass- 
production purposes is a new-type 
press developed by Industrial Elec- 
tronic Engineers for the manufacture 
of leather board (or leather-faced 
plywood laminates) near Portland, 
Ore. Prior to the production of this 
press, wood and leather laminae were 
manually coated with cold-curing 
“glues” and stacked under pressure 
for about 12 hours before the respec- 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Wherever pasting is used, METHOCEL (Dow 
Methylcellulose) offers many real advantages. Its 
excellent binding properties promote more eco- 
nomical operation and control of the drying of 
pasted leather. Also the availability of Methocel 
in a high range of viscosity types provides a past- 
ing medium having wide formulating possibilities. 
Methocel may be conveniently compounded with 
modifying adhesives for use with many types of 
leathers. These formulations can be so designed 
to insure easy removal of the adhesive after dry- 
ing, from both the hide and pasting plates. 


. IS 


= 


BETTMAN ARCHIVE 


METHOCEL ..z aypeite sypitiic gum! 


Methocel is a chemical of ever growing usefulness. 
In the powdered form, it is easy to handle and can 
be dry mixed with other ingredients or used 
directly from water solution. If you have not yet 
tried Methocel, write Dept. ME 96 for your 
free experimental sample, plus helpful information 


on its uses in the leather industry. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 


MIDLAND 
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TECHNICAL SHOE TIPS 


Practical ideas and suggestions for factory supervisors 


STITCHING THE WELTING 


{4 common problem in factories 
making men’s Goodyear welts is 
that of the Goodyear stitching being 
too much in the groove of the welt- 
ing, thus often severing the inseam 
chain stitch. The problem is how 
to place Goodyear stitching close to 
the upper, particularly the inner row 
of a double row of stitching. 

Among the factors involved in the 
problem are the iron of the welting, 
the kind of groove, the kind of 
thread, the table used on the Good- 
year Stitcher, the type of stitch, the 
application of tension, the manner 
of suspending the awl, the margin 
of the insole, etc. 

Placing of a Goodyear stitch into 
the groove of a welted shoe is bad 
shoemaking. First, consider tht 
thread. A thread sized too large 
for the needle barb is undesirable. 
However, the choice of thread—cot- 
ton, linen, etc.—-is not particularly 
important here. 

Now, examine the tension adjust- 
ments on the different welting ma- 
chines. There are now two popular 
types, the Model K and the more 
recent GIS. The advantage of the 
latter is the placing of the tension 
wheel drag in front of the machine 
near the takeup lever, together with 
other refinements for preventing the 
“stealing” of thread. But both ma- 
chines give the same kind of tension 
settings—adjustment for needle ten- 
sion, pull against the inside of the 
insole rib, and the takeup tension 
that snaps the loop against the welt 
side of the shoe. 

In the older machines this ratio 
ranges from a four- or five-pound 
pull on the needle to about 12 pounds 
drag on the takeup or welt tension. 
On the newer machines the ratio may 
range from a seven-pound tension 
pull on the inside of the insole rib 
against a possible 15-pound drag 
on the outside. As the takeup lever 
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rises on the new machine, the needle 
simultaneously penetrates the upper 
and insole rib. A spring controls 
the ratio between the two tensions. 

The important point is that there 
are two tensions on these machines, 
though apparently the correct bal- 
ance of tension has yet to be worked 
out satisfactorily. It might seem 
that a suitable scale gauge is needed 
to establish correct and uniform ten- 
sion adjustments on such welting 
machines. 

But what is the correct tension 
drag? Shall it continue to be 10 
pounds in the welt and four pounds 
tension pull on the inside? It would 
seem that if the insole will not with- 
stand a tension as strong on the 


_ inside as on the outside, we are mak- 


ing relatively loose-seamed shoes. 
The correct tension should be one 
that is the same on the inside as on 
the outside of the inseam. The de- 
gree of deviation from this represents 
the degree of insole weakness, keep- 
ing in mind that no chain stitch is 
stronger than the inside tension. It’s 
the same as holding a thread in a 
straight line and saying that it can 
be tauter in one section than in an- 
other. The only reason that the out- 
side or loop of the stitch retains even 
temporary tightness is due to the 
resistance of the hole through which 
the needle passes and the extent of 
wax permeation and tackiness that 
prevent the thread from slipping into 
the inside tension. Eventually, a 
shoe built with an inseam of four 
pounds pull on the inside and 12 
pounds drag on the outside is ood 
for only short wear. 

In trying to solve this problem, 
the line of least resistance would 
advocate just a little less tension pull 
on the needle. But one fact is cer- 
tain: we cannot talk tight seams un- 
til we sew tight inseams whose ten- 
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sion is not compromised. There is 
little point in trying to keep Good- 
year stitching out of inseams that 
itd a HERMAN GOLTHIER 

REMOVING INSOLE TACKS 

What can be done to guarantee 
removal of insole tacks? Despite pre- 
cautions, and despite even the use of 
an electric tack detecting wand, one 
or more insole tacks may remain in 
the shoe to cause trouble later. 

One shoe factory superintendent 
decided to make his shoes without 
insole tacks, and has been doing so 
recently. 

The Assembling Machine operator 
was given the first task of placing 
the insole as exactly as if its back 
portion were a heel. But the Pulling 
Over operator was given the problem 
of placing the insole in exact align- 
ment with the last edge, all before 
letting drive the Pulling Over tacks. 
Once done, the insole is securely in 
place. 

So placing a flopping insole, at- 
tached only at the heel end of the 
last, inspires no Pulling Over op- 
erator; and to simplify his task he is 
provided with a mirror so placed as 
to guide in the quick, easy, and exact 
positioning of the insole. 

Other conditions have to be met. 
For example, unless the insole lies 
flat on the last bottom, it may develop 
a buckling in the center length suf- 
ficient to permit the subsequent welt- 
ing machine needle to lift up and 
stitch through the grain side of the 
insole. However, in these days of 
tightly fitted uppers and firm lasting 
wipe, the insole needs no tacks to lie 
flat. 

Not nearly so important is the 
elimination of the insole tacking op- 
erator as is the transfer of this 
operator’s duties to the highly skilled 
Pulling Over Machine operator. This 
superior workman may be depended 
on for more exact insole spotting. 


H. C. ABBoTT 
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BOx TOES 


Mr. Edward Hafey, parking 
lot attendant, of 181 Chelsea 
St., East Boston wore these 
shoes in all kinds of weather 
for 5 months. “I’m hard on 
shoes”, says Mr. Hafey, “Had these 
resoled but never had any trouble 
with wrinkled toe linings.” Note 
in this untouched cut-away 
photograph how his shoe 
with its Celastic box toe re- 
tains tight toe linings al- 
though showing signs 
of hard wear. 


wre 


*"CELASTIC” is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corporation 
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A parking lot attendant’s job calls for plenty of 
footwork! In and out of cars, on hard pavement 
most of the day, he looks for utmost comfort in his 
footwear. Like policemen, nurses, sales people and 
others who make a living on their feet — he finds 


added toe comfort in shoes with Celastic box toes. 


Most people realize how uncomfortable wrinkled and 
loose toe linings can be. Celastic eliminates this com- 


mon source of irritation by fusing the lining, box toe 


and doubler in one sag-free, wrinkle-free unit. This com- 


fort “bonus” costs very little — pays for itself many 


times over in Joyal customers! 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











for the “platinum of leathers’ — 


genuine shell cordovan — the 
finest for Shoes, Men's Belts, 
Military Belts and Holsters. 
Huch shark print cordovan for 
the tips of Children’s shoes. 


KAYE & BARNES, INC., 93 SOUTH ST., BOSTON e FRED SCHENKENBERG, DALLAS, TEXAS 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC., LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO ® HARRY BLOCH, HAVANA, CUBA 
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Shoe pricing order certain to bring higher 
prices by Fall—5% over-all average, more in specific 
instances. Price up-movement will be allowed those pro- 
ducers who tended to hold prices down since Korea, despite 
cost boosts. Most producers didn’t raise prices to full limit 
in ratio to cost rises. So now the government order gives 
them wholesome margin to make up the difference. Those 
producers who automatically raised shoe prices in accord 
with cost increases all the way, will now have to stand pat 
on their current prices, and in some instances take small 


rollbacks. 


Too early to judge true effect of pricing 
order on industry. Reaction of manufacturers mixed 
depending upon how individual manufacturer has been 
pricing his lines. Majority who held factory prices down 
despite rising costs stand to gain eventually. Others who 
took advantage of cost increases to raise prices not so happy. 


Truth is very few manufacturers will raise 
factory shoe prices much, no matter how much leeway 
new order affords them—at least, until public begins to buy 
more shoes at present prices. Predictions that shoe prices 
will be up average of 5% by Fall contingent upon public 
buying mood over Summer. Outlook is that public will buy, 
take reasonable raises in stride. 


Shoe salesmen far from satisfied with or- 
der. National Shoe Travelers’ Association reports many 
salesmen under pressure from manufacturers to take com- 
mission cut or reduction of territories. This is due to fact 
new order does not permit manufacturers include increased 
costs resulting from “payment to salesmen of their regular 
commissions On sales at the adjusted prices.” Thus salesman 
is being forced to absorb part of manufacturer's added sell- 
ing Costs. 

° e 


Looks like shoe sales drought is about fin- 
Retailers say May sales much improved, give every 
indication of continuing into June. Many large retailers 
and chains find May sales well above last year. Most re- 
tailers more optimistic, place new orders with growing con- 
fidence. Result is felt throughout entire industry. 

e s 


ished. 


Another little known factor in nation’s sales 
picture is how retailing sales patterns have been shifting 
steadily from soft goods to hard goods since 1939. For 
example, in 1939 some 75.3°¢ of nation’s retail sales were 
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made in soft goods while only 24.7¢> were in hard goods 
(automobiles, home furnishings, jewelry, and building ma- 
terials and hardware). This percentage rose to 84.4% for 
soft goods in 1943 when hard goods were extremely hard 
to get. 


Picture changed after World War II. By 
1948, soft goods were accounting for only 70.8% of retail 
sales. In 1949 this fell to 68.9°¢. Last year, soft goods 
were down to 65.3% of nation’s retail sales while hard 
goods were taking 34.76%. Reports for first two months 
1951 say both hard and soft goods showed big gains over 
last year. Prospect for coming months is that hard goods 
will hold own in sales picture as long as defense program 
does not become too stringent. 

e Sd 


Consumer buying pattern in retail shoe 
stores returned to normal in first quarter 1951 after 
slumping slightly in last quarter 1950. This is ac- 
cording to percentage of disposable personal income spent 
by consumers in nation’s retail stores. 


Commerce Department pegs shoe buying 
rate at 0.8°% in first three quarters 1950, then a drop to 
0.7¢% in last quarter 1950, but return to 0.8¢6 in first quar- 
ter 1951. Yearly pattern shows public spent 0.9% of dis- 
posable income on shoes in 1946, 0.8‘~ in both 1948 and 
1949, but only 0.7¢@ in 1950. 

e @ 

Sharpest rise in U. S. working force will 
occur in 1960°s, predicts Department of Labor. 
This will be when peak baby crop born during or shortly 
after World War II reaches working age. In general, work- 
ing force is expected to increase yearly at rate of approxi- 
mately one million in normal year. However, 1951 and 1952 
combined are expected to see gain of about 3,200,000, due 
to abnormal defense needs. 


Cost of boots and shoes sold in Army Quar- 
termaster stores in Germany have risen sharply 
due to “increased costs and scarcity of raw materials,” re- 


port in a serviceman’s publication states. Boots have risen 
from $6.26 per pair pre-Korea to $11.90 while low quarter 
shoes rose from $4.09 per pair to $7.50. Service shoes with 
composition soles rose from $5.54 per pair to $8.95. Rises 
are partly offset by increase of about 30‘¢ in basic clothing- 
maintenance allowance. 
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TRADE WARY OF NEW PRICING ORDER 





SHOEMEN GREET 
RULING WITH RESERVE 


Anticipate Small Effect On 
Retail Prices 


Shoe manufacturers’ reaction to 
the Office of Price Stabilization order 
CPR 41, the new shoe pricing order 
issued May 28, was mixed this week 
as manufacturers sought to digest 
details of the order, began figuring 
their new ceiling. For the most part, 
executives welcomed issuance of the 
long-awaited regulation, felt it would 
settle the uncertan pricing situation, 
help the industry work out of its re- 
cent sales doldrums. 

Although the majority of manu- 
facturers said CPR 41 would allow 
them moderate price increases, few 
thought these increases would be ap- 
preciable. Throughout the nation’s 
shoe centers, manufacturers pointed 
out sales would have to pick up con- 
tsiderably before prices could be 
‘upped. Consumers, as yet, have o 
+ shown complete willingness to buy at 
present price levels. 


Benefits Great 

Greatest immediate benefit of the 
‘order would be to scatter the price 
confusion and indecision which has 
_ hamstrung sales since March of this 
‘year. Better yet, jobbers, retailers 
and consumers could buy with more 
confidence now, aware that prices 
' would not change radically in com- 
ing months. 

With few exceptions the trade 
greeted the March 15 cut-off date 
with approval. There would be some 
inequities arising from raw mate- 
rials advances since that date but 
most shoe manufacturers, particu- 
larly those who had previously ab- 
sorbed these costs to a great degree, 
would find welcome relief. 

Significantly, even those executives 
who were opposed to any kind of 
controls generally agreed that CPR 
41 was “as good an order as the 
industry could expect.” W. W. 
Stephenson, executive vice president 
of the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, declared controls in the 
shoe industry are needless, would 
give manufacturers the added head- 
ache of keeping complicated records. 
Nevertheless, the order is “as good an 
order as we could hope for.” 

Men’s, women’s and_ children’s 
shoe manufacturers alike were unani- 
mously agreed that few large price 
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increases would be forthcoming for 
the next few months. The order, they 
said, allowed an average of five per- 
cent factory price increases over the 
country but few would take full ad- 
vantage of this for some time—at 
least, not until the market showed it 
could bear the increase. 

Specifically, CPR 41 covers all shoe 
manufacturers and manufacturer- 
retailers except those making felted, 
knitted and woven fabrics which the 
producer does not normally make or 
those making rubber footwear vul- 
canized as a single unit and normally 
made by a rubber manufacturer. It 
does not cover military shoe con- 
tracts. 

It requires establishment of ceil- 
ings using an optional calendar quar- 
ter of the base period July 1, 1949, 
to June 24, 1950. Manufacturers can 
select a different base period for each 
different category or line of shoes. 
Cost sheets may be used to show a 
breakdown of labor and material 
costs allocable to each shoe unit (a 
pair of shoes identified by a code 
number). The order preserves the 
price line method of merchandising 
and calls for computation of cost in- 
creases on an average basis. 

The order is effective on June 4 
but not mandatory until July 2. 
Manufacturers must keep records but 


~need not report new ceilings to OPS 


unless they are a new seller, have a 
new category for pricing, or cannot 
figure prices under the ruling. 

Cost increases allowable under the 
order call for dollars-and-cents ad- 
dition of certain material and labor 
cost increases up to March 15, includ- 
ing machinery royalties and rentals, 
patterns, dies and lasts, machine re- 
placement parts and packaging ma- 
terials, 

Non-allowable costs include those 
of materials used in replacement, 
maintenance or expansion of the 
plant. Also, costs of general admin- 
istration, sales, advertising and re- 
search are excluded. 


Chicago Rawhide Workers 
Reject Union 
Employes of Chicago Rawhide 
Co.’s plant at Elgin, Ill., voted last 
week against representation by Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers 
Union, Communist-dominated “inde- 


pendent.” The vote at the National 
Labor Relations Board - sponsored 
election was 299 in favor of “no 
union” and 49 in favor of the union. 
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SHOE OUTPUT SEEN 
UP 3.5% FOR 5 MONTHS 


Council Says Gain Due To 
Military Orders 


Shoe production in the first five 
months of this year will total approxi- 
mately 212,571,000 pairs, or 3.5 per- 
cent more than the 250,401,000 pairs 
produced in the same period last 
year, the Tanners’ Council estimates. 

Most of the increase—some seven 
million pairs—is accounted for by 
military orders for boots and shoes, 
the Council believes. Although exact 
pairage of military footwear is not 
known, the seven million spread be- 
tween the two figures can be ac- 
counted for primarily by increased 
military production. 

“Civilian production, therefore, is 
probably no greater so far this year 
than in 1950,” the Council states. 
Although five-month breakdowns are 
not yet available, men’s shoe output 
in the first four months of 1951 was 
17.4 percent above the comparable 
1950 period. 

Significantly, next highest increase 
reported was a one percent gain for 
slippers and other footwear. Women’s 
shoes was the only other group to 
show a gain with an advance of only 
0.8 percent. 

The Council estimates that April 
shoe output totaled 39,200,000 pairs, 
an increase of three percent over the 
38,058,000 pairs produced in April a 
year ago. Men’s shoes showed a gain 
of 21.1 percent over the previous year 
while women’s shoes were up 2.6 per- 
cent. All other categories except 
slippers and other footwear showed 
declines. 

May output will approximate 40 
million pairs, the Council estimates. 
This would be an increase of 3.9 per- 
cent over May 1950 with the bulk of 
the gain also in men’s shoes due to 
military orders. 

The Council added that trade re- 
ports during May indicate a contin- 
ued revival of retail shoes sales, evi- 
dent in the latter half of April. Fol- 
lowing is a breakdown of April, 
1950-51 figures (000 omitted) : 

Est. Final 

April April P.C. 
1951 1950 Change 
9,500 7,842 +21.1 
1,040 1,105 — 5.9 
17,930 17,468 + 2.6 
4,670 —12.2 
3,119 —11.8 


Men’s shoes 

Youths’, boys, 

Women’s shoes 

Misses’, children’s 4,100 

Infants’, babies’ . 2,750 

All others 
(slippers, etc.) 
Total 


+ 0.7 
+ 3.0 


3,880 3,854 
39,200 38,058 
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LEATHER DEALERS 
SEEK TAILORED ORDER 


Asks OPS Allow Historic 
Mark-Up 


Members of the Leather Dealers, 
Jobbers and Wholesalers Industry 
Advisory Committee urged OPS of- 
ficials at an initial meeting in Wash- 
ington this week to give them a 
“tailored” pricing order which would 
retain their historic mark-up and 
provide equitable base period pricing. 

Prominent industry leaders stated 
that their base period delivery prices, 
the determining factor in setting their 
ceilings, are lower than the prices 
they must pay for their leather. 

Dealers asked that they be allowed 
to use producers’ ceiling prices when 
they are able to purchase job lots 
from other than tanners at consider- 
able saving. 

The committee also recommended 
that scrap leather falling into cer- 
tain low grade classifications be ex- 
empted from ceiling prices. 

Daniel W. Keeler, consultant in the 
OPS Leather Section. pzesided. Other 
OPS representatives were: Dickson 
S. Stauffer, chief, Leather, Furs and 
Fibres Branch: Leonard  Kuvin, 
Branch economist: Nathaniel Kos- 
sack, Branch council: Harry N. Stein, 
enforcement: W. R. Thomas, Jr., Of- 
fice of Advisory Committees. 

Members of the committee, all of 
whom were present, are: J. H. 
Spiegel. J. H. Spiegel, Inc., New York 
City: Joseph Silverman, M. B. Silver- 
man Sons, Boston; Ralph Newberger, 
Newberger Bros., Chicago; Charles 
Spiegel. Kaufman & Falk, Inc., New 
York; Milton Salomon, Joseph S. 
Salomon & Co., New York: H. M. 
Dugan, O. H. Dugan & Co.. Boston; 
Mart Waterman, Mart Waterman 
Leather Corp., New York; Alfred B. 
Sheinwald, Boston Cut Sole Co., Bos- 
ton; George W. Newman, Jr., George 
W. Newman Leather Co., Cincinnati; 
Nicholas J. Tangney, N. J. Tangney 
Leather, Boston: Jerome Fatt, Fatt 
Bros., New York; R. B. Keyston 


Bros.. San Francisco. 


RUBBER CURBS 
TO EASE IN 1951 


Restrictions on use of rubber for 
civilian purposes may be consider- 
ably lightened by the end of this year 
if synthetic rubber output increases 
as expected, Manly Fleischmann, Ad- 
ministrator of the National Produc- 
tion Authority, told a press confer- 
ence in Boston late last week. 

Fleischmann indicated that easing 
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of rubber curbs as military and de- 
fense needs were satisfied would 
mean more rubber for footwear as 
well as automobile tires and other 
civilian products. He did not foresee 
any shortage of rubber soles and 
heels. 

The NPA Administrator was not 
quite so optimistic on other raw ma- 
terials but felt that more aluminum 
would be available in early 1952. Al- 
though the military plane program is 
not yet rolling in high, aluminum 
production has been stepped up con- 
siderably. Steel may also be eased 


somewhat but copper will undoubt- 
edly remain tight for several years, 


Sheep Tanners Hit By New 
Zealand Strike 


Sheepskin tanneries in the New 
England area are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain anywhere 
near normal production due to the 
continued strike of New Zealand 
dock-workers. 

Few if any tanners are operating 
on a full production schedule while 
some have been forced to halt opera- 
tions temporarily as the flow of raw 
sheepskins from New Zealand was re- 
duced to a trickle. Those tanners 
who ordinarily obtain the greater 
part of their rawstock requirements 
from New Zealand have been hardest 
hit by the strike. 

Even tanners who rely upon other 
sources for most of their raw pickled 
skins find that the virtual sealing off 
of the New Zealand market makes it 
impossible for them to continue at 
capacity production. Good domestic 
skins are expensive and not too plenti- 
ful while off-shore skins from Aus- 
tralia, etc., are priced well above the 
domestic market. 

Most sheep leather tanners say they 
cannot buy foreign skins at present 
prices and sell the finished leather at 
a profit under existing OPS price 
ceilings. These in particular have 
been urging the Government to take 
over the buying of off-shore sheep- 
skins and allocate them to U. S. tan- 
ners under a subsidy plan. Tanners 
who recall events of World War II 
are not too hopeful of Goverament 
intervention. 

U. S. Senator. Henry Cabot Lodge 
recently urged Economic Stabilizer 
Eric Johnston to help relieve the price 
squeeze on sheepskin tanners. (L&S, 
April 7). Sheepskin tanners in the 
Maine area have predicted worker 
lay-offs and a shortage of finished 
leather unless the Government inter- 


vened. (L&S, April 14). 
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SALESMEN HIT 
SHOE PRICING ORDER 


Fear Employers May Reduce 
Commissions 

Shoe salesmen are voicing wide 
dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
shoe manufacturers pricing order is- 
sued this week. They claim the order 
makes no provision for their prob- 
lems, may bring them reduced com- 
missions and territories. 

Samuel S. Weiss, president of the 
National Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
declared that many salesmen had 
told him manufacturers were seeking 
to reduce either their commissions or 
territories. He blamed the trend on 
the fact that the OPS order did not 
cover increased sales, merchandising 
and advertising costs of shoe manu- 
facturers. 

“The outlook for the traveling man 
under present conditions is not prom- 
ising,” said Weiss. “Although in- 
flated prices have resulted in slightly 
increased earnings, the latter have 
been more than offset by increased 
expenses. 

“Salesmen certainly do not believe 
they should submit to the equivalent 
of a reduced commission rate just 
because the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion is promulgating an order that 
deals unrealistically with the prob- 
lem.” 

Weiss said the order should allow 
shoe manufacturers to include in- 
creased costs resulting from payment 
to salesmen of regular sales commis- 
sions on sales at adjusted prices. As 
the order stands, allowances are made 
only for increased costs in certain 
materials and labor with March 15, 
1951, as a cutoff date. 

Unless this is done, salesmen will 
be forced to absorb part of added 
selling costs. This would amount to 
a reduction in commission, according 
to spokesmen of the Bureau of Sales- 
men’s National Association. They 
pointed out that travel and various 
other expenses borne by salesmen 
have greatly increased in the past few 
years. 

France To Export Calfskins 
To Canada 


The French Government has an- 
nounced that it has opened a quota 
of 150 tons of raw calf skins and 
100 tons of raw horse hides for ex- 
port to Canada. 

Canadian officials said the incom- 
ing calf skins would be equally allo- 
cated to Davis Leather Co. and Collis 
Leather Co. at the rate of 75 tons each 
while 50 tons of the horsehides would 
go to John A. Land Co. and 32.5 tons 
to Edwards & Edwards Co. 








PLAN QUARTERMASTER DAY BANQUET 











Officers of the New England Chapter Quartermaster Association who have 
arranged program for Quartermaster Day Banquet at which Quartermaster 
General Herman Feldman will be fdatured speaker. The banquet will be held 
Saturday evening, June 16, at Boston's Hotel Statler and will mark the 176th 
anniversary of the founding of the Quartermaster Corps. Tickets at $7.50 

' may be obtained from Capt. Leonard G. Zewen, The Quartermaster Association, 
Vew England Chapter, Army Base, Boston 10, Mass. Front Row-—Lefjt to 
Right: Capt. Leonard G. Zewen, Maxwell Field, Program Chairman First 
Vice President New England Chapter Quartermaster Association, Executive 
Vice President. New England Shoe and Leather Association; Lt. Col. James 
J. McGinty, President Quartermaster ~Association, New England Chapter: 
Lt. Col. James M. Geoghegan; Col. James H. Cosgrove. Stand—Left to Right: 
Warren E, Coombes, United Shoe Machinery Corp.; Melvin D. Peach, Col. 
Jesse D. Bell. William E. Doyle, Lt. Col. Robert M. Hamilton. 





000 in March, 1950. 

Imports of semi-manufactures of 
leather were valued at $2,900,000 for 
March and $2.600.000 for Feb.., 
against $1.700,000 for March, 1950. 
Imports of finished leather manufac- 
turers were $1.500.000 for March 
and $1,400,000 for Feb. 


Rawstock Import Values 
Up In March 

Imports of hides and skins in 
March soared more than two million 
dollars in value over Feb., the Census 
Bureau reports. Recent totals were: 
$8.500.000 in Feb., $10,700,000. in 
March, compared to an even $8,000,- 


CATTLEHIDE PERMITS UP, 
CALF DOWN IN JUNE 


Allocations Based on 95% 
Of Supply 


June allocations of rawstock will 
give tanners a larger share of the 
nation’s cattle hides but less on 
permits of calf and kip skins, the 
National Production Authority an- 
nounced this week. 

NPA said total allocations for the 
month would be based on 95 percent 
of estimated available supply, equal 
to last month. Allocations are pro- 
vided for in NPA order M-28. 

A total of 1,512,000 cattle hides 
or 75 percent of a month’s total base 
period processing will be distributed 
in June as against 1,417,000 hides 
or 70 percent in May. Conversely, 
663.000 calf skins representing 80 
percent of base period processing for 
one month will be distributed com- 
pared with 737,000 skins represent- 
ing 90 percent in May and 159,000 
kip skins representing 60 percent 
compared with 164,000 kips repre- 
senting 60 percent in May. 

As usual. NPA held out five per- 
cent of estimated supply for possible 
emergency or changes in production. 


Thiele Workers Vote Down 


Leather Union 

Employes of Thiele Tanning Co., 
Milwaukee tanner of leathers for 
sporting goods and other equipment, 
have rejected International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union as their bar- 
gaining agent. 

The vote at an election sponsored 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board was 27 to 8 against the union. 
Seven of the firm’s workers failed to 
vote. 

The election climaxed a lengthy 
campaign by the union, ousted last 





lining and wrappers... Easier to last...no rejects . 


IMPOSSIBLE? 
AJAX MACHINE CO., 





IF YOU MAKE SLIP-LASTED SHOE... 


CONTROLLED STITCHING will guarantee uniform stitching throughout . . . Both sock- 


. it all can be done with inexperienced help. 


We dare you to challenge these claims. 


170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


year from the CIO. 
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NEW SLIPPERS STRESS TOY-APPEAL 








A toy locomotive, fire engine and racing car are the eye-appealing designs 
in the new Fun-Timer line of children’s slippers introduced by Wellco Shoe 
Corp., Waynesville, N. C., at the Popular Price Shoe Show of America. Known 
as “Casey Jones,” “Fire Chief,” and “Hot Rod,” the slip-lasted slippers serve 
as push toys while providing snug comfort for children aged three to nine. 
Brightly colored in combinations of blue, red, white, yellow and black, Fun- 
Timers are available in sizes six to 12 and retail for $3.98 





Launch Profit-Sharing Plan 
In Boston 

French, Shriner & Urner Mfg. Co., 
Boston manufacturer of men’s fine 
shoes, has announced establishment 
of a profit-sharing plan for com- 
pany employes, effective March 31, 
1951. 

Entire cost of the plan is being 
borne by the company, according to 
Blanchard U. Shriner, president. The 


plan is financed by a set percentage 
of the company’s net profits which 
will be put into a fund each year. 
This separate fund will be ad- 
ministered and invested by an ap- 
pointed trustee. 

Primary purpose of the profit- 
sharing plan, Shriner said, is to pro- 
vide a retirement fund for long-term 
employes while offering other types 


of benefits. 


AFL LEATHER WORKERS 
JOIN BIG MEAT UNION 


Merger Precedes Membership 
Drive 


United Leather Workers Interna- 
tional Union, AFL, which claims 
5000 of the nation’s tannery workers 
in its ranks, has merged with the 
AFL’s powerful Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, union officials an- 
nounced this week. 

The two unions announced the 
merger following approval of the 
action last week at a meeting of the 
AFL Executive Council in Chicago. 

The Council stated the meat union 
would have exclusive jurisdiction 
over all AFL-represented tanneries, 
saddle and harness, and shoe welting 
plants in both the U. S. and Canada 
except for workers covered by Inter- 
national Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers’ Union. Amalga- 
mated claims 175,000 members. 

Officials of Amalgamated indicated 
the merger preceded a forthcoming 
organizational drive to be launched 
in the nation’s leather centers. The 
leather union will retain its identity 
and that of the various locals. Its 
national office is located in Philadel- 
phia and Bernard Quinn is president. 





THE WIDE-OPEN LEDGER 


CROWPTON 
RICH WOND 
COMPANY 


When Crompton factors a business, the bulk of its working capi- 
tal is no longer locked up tight in the accounts receivable ledger. 


We carry the load of distribution financing. You benefit through 
greater concentration on better performance — in making and 
moving goods. 


Crompton Factoring continuously converts receivables into cash... your assets 
needn’t be idle for a minute. You get rid of credit and collection overhead and 
credit risks...safeguarding your investment against such losses. 


These day-to-day reinforcements for working capital ease atl serts of operating 
problems. That is why Crompton service is the master key that opens new 
potentials in net earnings. 


Fhe Teman Facer 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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@ FAST MULLING 


"@ GREATER RIGIDITY AFTER MULLING 


@ RAPID FUSING OF LINING AND UPPER 
Ask your supplier for 


SNYDER BUCKRAMS 
Once Used — No Other Will Satisfy 
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CITE UNITED SHOE 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Biologist Tells Of Firm’s 


Contributions 


Research into the basic qualities 
of collagen conducted by United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. in its attempts to 
develop an improved type of leather 
has provided information useful to 
medical and well as industrial fields, 
according to Prof. Francis O. 
Schmitt. prominent biologist. 

Head of the department of biology 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Prof. Schmitt was a witness 
for the defense this week in trial of 
the Government's anti-trust — suit 
against United. He has been a con- 
sultant to the chemistry laboratory 
of United’s research division for the 
past three years. 

Schmitt told Federal Judge Charles 
E. Wyzanski, Jr.. that USMC’s stud- 
ies into the chemical and physical 
properties of collagen have led to 
important findings for various fields. 
He said the USMC laboratory is 
unique among industrial research de- 
partments in its approach to this sei- 
entific problem. 

Early in the week, Judge Wyzan- 
ski ordered Justice Department at- 
torneys to produce various records 
containing information supplied by 
Landis Machine Co. in 1948 and 
1949 in response to Government 
questionnaires. |The Government 
claimed the records, cited in its case 
against USMC, were entitled to se- 
crecy but produced them after Judge 
Wyzanski said the complaint would 
be dismissed without submission of 
these records. 

Atty. James M. Malloy of the Jus- 
tice Department said an order by a 
former attorney general required ma- 
terial in Justice Department files be 
held confidential. He declared 
United Shoe might have obtained 
identical information from Landis 
and said data contained in the rec- 
ords was probably inadmissible. 

Clifford Roberts, head of USMC’s 
research division, testified that United 
spent a total of $2,772,614 between 
1930 and 1950 in developing cement 
sole-attaching and auxiliary, ma- 
chines. At the same time, he said, 
United and B. B. Chemical Co., a 
subsidiary, spent $888,775 in devel- 
oping improvements on sole-attaching 
cements and chemicals. 

Roberts offered his testimony in 
denying the Government’s charge 
that United held back many of its 
patents for various periods and 
opened them to the market only 
when forced by competition. 
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CONTROLS HEADLINE 
SHOE SERVICE MEETING 


Finders to Hear Government 
Experts 


Price controls and their effect upon 
the shoe finders and repair industry 
will be the theme of the 46th Annual 
Convention of the Shoe Service In- 
stitute of America, W. L. Wardell, 
executive vice president of the Insti- 
tute, announced early this week. 
Wardell has been spending a good 
deal of time in Washington, D. C., 
lining up top Government experts to 
appear at meetings. 

The Convention, to be held June 3-7 
at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, was expected to draw a record 
attendance of jobbers (known as find- 
ers in the shoe service industry), 
manufacturers and tanners who pro- 
vide the products, materials and 
equipment used in the industry. 

Jobbers will be busy studying all 
phases of operating their businesses 
in the face of curbs, shortages and 
pricing problems created by the gov- 
ernment’s defense economy. 

The importance of policies and de- 
cisions made at the meeting of the 
nation’s suppliers of shoe service ma- 
terials is underlined by the fact that 
Institute members account for a great 
part of the nation’s shoe repair busi- 
ness. 

Leading jobbers from over the 
country will conduct an open forum 
discussing their various problems at 
the Monday morning, June 4, session 
of the convention. Chairman of this 
session will be Col. Archbold R. 
Jones, retiring Institute president, and 
president of O. Mayer Leather Co., 
Pueblo, Col. Eugene E. Shaffer of 
E. K. Lieber Leather Co., St. Louis, 
will act as moderator. 

The second annual “Shoe Repair- 
men’s Day,” sponsored by the Shoe 
Service Institute, will be staged Sun- 
day, June 3, in Manhattan Center. 
The program, patterned after last 
year’s inaugural event, is aimed at 
giving repairmen latest tips on busi- 
ness methods they can use to increase 
their annual volume. 

Leading specialists in the fields of 
sales planning, shop management and 
other phases of shoe repairing will 
be among the speakers. An added 
feature will be the award of an auto- 
matic nailing machine as a prize. 

A large number of manufacturers 
will also be on hand. to exhibit the 
latest in machinery and product de- 
velopment used by America’s repair 
industry. All exhibits opened June 3 
at 1:00 p.m. 
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IT’S NEW 
IT’S DIFFERENT 


WATERPROOF HEEL 
and EDGE FINISH 


~ for RUBBER and PLASTIC SOLES — 
FIBRE and LEATHER HEELS with 
RUBBER or PLASTIC TOPLIFTS 








: ant 
7UTT TOLL 


A BEAUTIFUL SET EDGE FOR RUBBER SOLES 


that requires no priming coat or edge filler 


Operating instructions 


BRUSH ON — ALLOW TO DRY 
SET WITH MEDIUM HOT IRON 


An Exceptionally Well Filled Heel. Burnishes Easily 
To A Smooth Bright Finish. Single Coat 
Holds Well On Plastic Toplift. 


In black and all colors to match customers’ specific requirements 


A line from you will bring our representative to demonstrate our products. 


C.;F. JAMESON & CO., INC. 
* 


AGENTS 
Dellinger Sales Co. E. E. Furstenau & Son 
Reading, Pa. Norwood, Ohio 
Brockton Operating Co. 
Avon, Mass. 


New York Stain Co. 
Broo! N. Y¥. 








LYNN 


INNERSOLES 
PLATFORMS 
WEDGIES 
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MILITARY BIDS 
AND AWARDS 





Leather Belts 
June 5. 1951—Invitation No. 
500 issued by General Services Ad- 
ministration, 630 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif., covering 320 lines- 
men’s leather safety belts and 250 
leather safety straps. 


Endicott-Johnson Bids Low 
On Navy Shoes 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
N. Y., was low bidder at the opening 
of Navy Invitation No. 8836 calling 
for a total of 29,688 pairs of high 
black leather general purpose shoes. 
Item (a) calls for delivery of 20,712 
pairs to Mechanicsburg, Pa., and 
Item 2 for delivery of the remaining 
8,976 pairs to Clearfield, Utah. Fol- 
lowing are bidders, quantities and 
prices: 
Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp.: 
» Lynchburg, Va.: 20.712 pairs item 
(a) at $7.63; five days acceptance, 
1/10 of 1% in 30 days. 
International Shoe Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo.; total quantity, item (a) 
$7.43, (b) $7.51: 20 days acceptance, 
net. 


The Hanover Shoe, Inc., Hanover, 
Pa.; total quantity, item (a) $7.19, 
item (b) $7.69; 30 days acceptance, 
net. 

General Shoe Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn.; total quantity, item (a) $8.24, 
(b) $8.46; 20 days acceptance, net. 

Sportswelt Shoe Co., Inc., No. 
Easton, Mass.; total quantity, item 
(a) $7.425, (b) $7.795; ten days ac- 
ceptance, 1/10 of 1% in ten days. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
N. Y.; total quantity, item (a) $6.97, 
(b) $7.235; 10 days acceptance, net. 

A. Freedman & Sons, Inc., New 
Bedford, Mass.; total quantity, item 
(a) $7.841, (b) $8.088; 10 days ac- 
ceptance, 1/10 of 1% in 15 days. 

A. S. Kreider & Son Co., Palmyra, 
Pa.: item (a) 15,000 pairs at $7.725, 
5,712 pairs at $7.80: item (b) total 
quantity at $8.20; 14 days accept- 
ance, net. 


Tooling Leather Award To 
A. F. Gallun 

A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been awarded con- 
tract on QM-30-280-51-1167 covering 
Items 1 and 2, black tooling calf 
leather, 2-214 oz. Award was an- 
nounced for the Army by the New 
York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency. 





bttention LARGE & SMALL USERS of WOOL GREASE! 





Arlington 
WOOL GREASE 











CARLOADS 
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of 
Wool Grease 
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Arlington 
WOOL GREASE 





TANK CARS 


WILLIAM Whitman conrrw, INC., 


ARLINGTON DIVISION 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 9-1000 
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GYM SHOES AWARDED 


Bristol Mfg. Co., Bristol, R. I., has 
been awarded contract on QM-30- 
280-51-NEG-686 covering women’s 
gymnasium shoes. The award was 
made by the New York Quarter- 
master Procurement Agency for the 
Army. As usual in negotiated awards, 
neither pairage nor prices were dis- 
closed. 


Marine Field Boots Draw 
8 Bidders 


Only eight shoe manufacturers sub- 
mitted bids on May 31 at the Phila- 
delphia Marine Quartermaster Depot 
when bids were opened on Invitation 
No. 358-DQP-51 covering a total of 
176,720 pairs of field boots. Deliver- 
ies are for the Marine Corps Phila- 
delphia warehouse and San Francisco 
depot. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
N. Y., was lowest bidder, offering to 
make the entire quantity at $10.175 
for Philadelphia delivery and $10.445 
for San Francisco. 

International Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
bid $10.76 per pair for Philadelphia 
delivery and $10.84 for San Fran- 
cisco. International bid on the en- 
tire pairage. 

Other bids were as follows: A. S. 
Kreider Shoe Mfg. Co., Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., 40,000 pairs at $10.60; 
General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn., 
100,000 pairs at $11.02 Philadelphia, 
$11.15 San Francisco; John Foote 
Shoe Co., Brockton, 26,000 pairs at 
$11.695 Philadelphia, $11.785 San 
Francisco. 

Sportwelt Shoe Co., Inc., North 
Easton, Mass., 44,180 pairs at $11.74 
Philadelphia, $12.19 San Francisco; 
Jos. M. Herman Shoe Co., Millis, 
Mass., 25,000 pairs at $11.315 Phila- 
delphia and 25,000 at $11.545 San 
Francisco; and E. J. Givren Shoe Co., 
Inc., Rockland, Mass., all at $13.45 
and $13.65. 


® Roscoe Manley has joined the 
staff of Howard Dietrich and Son, 
Inc., New York City hide firm. Man- 
ley is a veteran of the hide business, 
having started in the trade at an early 
age. He has been associated with C. 
Moench & Sons Co., Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co. of Buffalo, was official hide 
inspector for the Hide Exchange at one 
time, and a buyer of Argentine hides 
for the U. S. at another. During the 
past 15 years he has been hide buyer 
for U. S. Leather Co. 
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SALES ON LEATHER MARKETS 
CONTINUE STEADY IMPROVEMENT 


Business Returns to Normal Level Despite Holiday 
During Week 


Sides continue to do best busi- 
ness with splits not far behind. 
Sole leathers move fairly well at 
steady prices. Calf still slow, kid 
moderate. Sheep quiet. 


Sole Better 

Sole leather tanners in Boston re- 
port business back at steady pace 
again. Despite projected slowdown 
in military boot orders and reportedly 
high leather inventories in hands of 
shoe manufacturers, there is a good 
demand for bends. 

As usual, best interest in lights but 
both mediums and heavies are mov- 
ing. Curtailed production schedules 
of most tanneries keeps finished 
leather stocks at tight level but, ex- 
cept for light bends, there appears to 
be enough leather around. Light 
bends below 9 irons are hard to find. 
Demand keeps tanners busy. 

Improved business enables tanners 
to hold price line with light weights 
strong and other selections firm. This 
means light bends bring up to $1.08, 
medium bends up to $1.02, and heavy 
bends up to 88c. 

Cut sole situation continues pre- 
carious although there are enough 
men’s soles around. Women’s soles 
short with little prospect of improved 
supply for some time. 

Philadelphia sole leather tanners 
report factory leathers quite active. 
Shoe factories are starting to do con- 
siderable buying at this time. Find- 
ings still slow. Heads not in special 
demand, but bellies do sell well. 

As far as prices are concerned, 


tanners are still reluctant to give 
figures. They feel that with Wash- 
ington action still pending, publica- 
tion of prices is inadvisable. Sales 
are made at prices below the ceiling 
allowed when the original freeze was 
placed in Jan. but no one will give 
actual prices. 
Kid Slack 

Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
report a little activity in business. 
Improvement first felt two weeks ago 
continued last week and feeling in 
the trade is much more optimistic. It 
is expected that in a few weeks there 
should be some real activity. 

Right now, for the most part, 
orders are small. They continue to 
be mainly for staple shades in suede 
and glazed. 

Sales cover price lists pretty much, 
excepting for the highest priced 
leathers. Same story in linings and 
slipper leathers. Nothing at all re- 
ported in crushed or satin mats. 

Although rawstock prices have 
eased up somewhat, they are still 
much too high and tanners do as 
little buying as possible. Actually 
it is hand-to-mouth buying down the 
line, from tanners through shoe 
manufacturers and _ retail _ stores. 
Tanners are using the prices that 
have been quoted since January. 


Average Prices 
Suede: 40c-95c 
Glazed: 40c-$1.25 
Linings: 30c-60¢c 
Slipper: 40c-75c 
Satin mats: 69c-$1.20 
Crushed: 45c-80c 
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112 BEACH STREET 





50 “YEARS of tanning experience behind 


SWECREESE & COOK 
FINE LEATHERS 


Sole Selling Agents 


HEBB LEATHER COMPANY 


BOSTON 11, MASs. 
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GENUINE KANGAROO 
SUEDE KID 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BLACK GLAZED KID 
KID LININGS 


SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
9th and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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Sheep Unchanged 

Sheep leather situation still quiet 
with little prospect of change. Boston 
tanners say rawstock situation tighter 
than ever. Good pickled skins hard 
to find, too expensive when available. 
Shortage of off-shore skins threatens 
shutdown in some tanneries, keeps 
production below normal level in 
many. 

Sales of leather moderate to quiet. 
There are orders coming in but vol- 
ume is low. Russets fair with top 
linings listed at 32-34c. Boot and 
shoe linings still listed up to 30c but 
best business done at 25-26c. Colored 
vegetable linings pegged at 32c and 
down. Chrome linings slow at 34e 
and down. Hat sweat moving fairly 
well since this is the season. 


Sides Good 

Although Boston side leather tan- 
ners say business is slightly off from 
past two weeks, there are not too 
many complaints. Slight letdown ex- 
pected after concerted rush to buy. 
Some manufacturers have filled pres- 
ent needs while others prefer to watch 
price situation for a while. Tanners 
not worried about projected reduc- 
tion of 25 percent in military boot 
orders, say there will be enough busi- 
ness to account for lowered produc- 
tion. 

Prices still widely spread; little 
semblance of definite range as indi- 
vidual sales vary all over the lot. 
However, concessions prevalent in 
early May are no longer common. 
Range too wide for accurate quota- 
tion. 

Splits Moderate 

Boston splits tanners say business 
continues fair with interest evenly 
divided among various leathers. Light 
suedes continue to move in moderate 
amounts; heavy suede a bit slower. 
Tanners expect suede business to pick 
up shortly. 

Better grade linings move fairly 
well at 24-28c. Work shoe in fair 
demand; better volume done at 32- 
34c. Latter are in short supply. 


Sole Offal Steady 
Sales of sole leather offal continue 
steady with most selections finding 
fair demand, say Boston tanners and 
dealers. This situation has been pre- 
vailing in offal market for past 2-3 


BERMAN LEATHER CO. 
EST. 1905 
CUTTERS OF 


MEN’S SOLES 


Quality Tannages 
LINCOLN and ESSEX STS., Boston, Muss. 
Western Ayent VICTOR W. HEARTEL, 

Chicuyo, Il. 





weeks. Price lists generally un- 
changed in this period but few tan- 
ners are selling at ceilings. Conces- 
sions made here and there to keep 
leather moving. 

Steer bellies move at 65c and 
down: cow bellies slower at 60-6le. 
A good deal of business done below 
these prices. Single shoulders con- 
tinue active; lightweights with heads 
on bring in high 80's. Prices on 
heavies hard to define. Double rough 
shoulders widely wanted with volume 
moving near $1.03. Heads and 
shanks find share of business at 
steady prices. 


Belting Leathers Fair 
Philadelphia belting leather tanners 
find that business is not active. Some 
market for light weight butt bends, 
but heavy weights do not sell at all. 
The only part really in considerable 
demand is shoulders, and this is be- 
cause there are so many uses for 
shoulders and it goes to so many 
types of industry. Belting leather 
tanners remain of the opinion that 
publishing figures at this time is 
inadvisable—and are firm in refusing 
to give prices they are getting. 
Curriers find business still quite 
slow. Many feel that the lag is due 
to constant talk of government ac- 
tion on prices. Those who do buy 
get only what they must have. Cur- 
riers are using the lists in effect 
for the past few weeks. 
AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING PRICE 
CURRENT IN PHILADELPHIA 
Best Selec. No.2 No.3 
60-1.66 1.55-1.60 
85-1.95 1.68-1.85 
.84-1.88 1.70-1.79 
79-1.85 1.73-1.77 
51-1.58 1.44-1.54 
. 1.45-1.55 1.39-1.51 1.33-1.49 


Additional premiums ex. heavy 10c; light 
7c; ex. light l4c. 


Curried Belting 
Butt bends 

12” centers 
24”-28” centers .. 
30” centers 
Wide sides 
Narrow sides 


Calf Draggy 

Boston calf leather tanners have 
legitimate sales gripe. Business con- 
tinues at extremely slow pace as tan- 
ners keep production at low ebb. One 
or two calf tanners reported shutting 
down on “early vacation” while 
others consider temporary shutdown 
until business picks up. 

Navy contracts keep men’s weights 
moving at fair rate but women’s 
smooth and suede calf is almost stag- 
nant. Civilian demand for both 
men’s and women’s weights is well 
below expectations. High price is 
large factor in sales dearth; also, 
most shoe manufacturers have 
enough leather on hand for present 
needs. 

Prices about the same. Suede in 
colors quoted at $1.40 and down; 
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$1.35 and down for black. Women’s 
smooth calf at $1.35 and down al- 
though sales, when made, are well 
below this. Men’s weights around 
$1.35 and down. 


TANNING MATERIALS 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, shipment, bags ............$110.00 
Wattle bark, ton 

ecccccceccceee Fair Average’? $91.00-$93.00 
oscccscvccene o Merenantabie”’ — 00-$89.00 
Sumac, 25% leaf ... 2.00 .csece - $165.00 

GROG s. oiskd viewer ects - $160.00 
Myrobalans, J. "$57. 00- $60.00 


3 
Crushed $83.00-$84.00 J. 2 $49.00 
R. 1s 


Pet $60.00-$61.00 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% ‘gu: aranteed $71.00-$73.00 
Valonia Beards 

Mangrove Bark, 30% So. Am. 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
Tank cars Voeeewas 

Barrels, c.1. 
Barrels, 1.c.1. be oak eects coves 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered (vasis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. — 
Bags, c.l. aves aneue 
Bags, l.c.l. . 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% ‘tannin 
plus duty, 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 


bbls. 
Hemlock extract, "25% tannin, tk. 
f.0.b. works .... 
Bbls., c.1. 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, Ib. 
bbls. 6%-6%, b 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, 
plus duty eeee gente 
Solid. clar., basis 64%. tannin, * 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. 
Ground extract 
Wattle bark, extract, solid (plus duty) 
Powdered super — —— c.l 
05%; Leb .. 
Spruce extract, tks., 01% 
Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin 10% 


Tanners’ Oils 


Castor oll No. 1 C.P. drs. 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% 
Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis 1.55 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral .. 
Linseed oil tks., c.l. zone 1 

drums, l.c.1. 
Neatsfoot, 20° C.T. ... 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. .. 
Neatsfoot, 40° C.T. 
Neatsfoot, prime drums, c.1. 

l.c.1. 
Neatsfoot, “sulphonated, 75% . 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal. 
Waterless Moellon . 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture 
Chamois Moellon .... 
Common degras . 
Neutral degras 
Sulphonated Tallow, 75% ... 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% .. 


Sulphonated sperm, 25% water . aids 
Petroleum Oils, 200 — vise., tks., 


Glove Leathers Lag 

Most tanneries and glove shops 
closed down this week for a long 
week-end. Those firms engaged in 
Government contracts kept working. 

Some demand for men’s weight 
pigtex domestics in black and tans. 
Prices range around 28c. for a clean 
cutting grade. Smooths at 30 to 33c. 
can also be sold. Iranians are sub- 
stituting for domestics at about 
same prices. 
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CARR LEATHER CO: 
69 SOUTH ST: 
BOSTON 
TANNERIES AT PEABODY 








COBBLERIGHT 


WITH 


COBBLE-WHITE 


Elk, meant Alligator Grains ... Sides 
ond Kips... in staple shades, and in 
high colors. 


N. BREZNER & CO., INC. 
BOSTON 11, MASS. TANNERY: PENACOOK,N. H. 

















DEPENDABLE for QUALITY 


[-MADE to fit your needs 
.. in leather or fabric of every type, 
plain or in colors, to your exact specifica- ALWAYS 
tions. What are your needs? GAYWOOD @ U N | F 0 R M 
quality and delivery are tops. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
e 
REPRESENTATIVES ALL COLORS 
W. A. Cohen, San Francisce AND 
Leather Products Co., Milwaukee COMBINATIONS 
Alfred 6. Schwab, Ciacianati 
OAUP RE Sem her. U ha = |. P. McGrath & Son, Rochester, MY. 
Jose Ribe, Havana, Cuba @ 
RT ed SO DOM CO LULU POM © Vere! Helmbolz, Baltimore P R 0 M P T 


aL CLL Agents in Many Foreign Countries OELIVERY 


f 





CONTRACT TANNING 
of splits and sheep 


CONTRACT FINISHING 
of all kinds 


Originators of AMOLIN, the 
perfect split substitute for side 
leather, in all weights and 
colors. Write us for swatches 
or sample splits. 


Sales Agent 
GEO. LIMON TANNING CO. 
Peabody, Mass. 








FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


MEN'S eiceee. 
IN THE POPULAR PRICED RANGE 
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Lightweight cabrettas a drug on 
the market. Heavy weights enjoy a 
better sale. Prices still quoted at 
80c, 75c, 70c, 63c, 53c, 40c, and 30c. 
As one producer remarked, cutting 
prices is useless as it would not stim- 
ulate business. 

Pigskins in better demand than 
cabrettas. Stores will buy pigskins 
within a certain price range. It is 
the only leather not suffering from 
fabric competition. However present 
prices are too high for the volume 
trade. 


NO SHUTDOWN AT 
AMERICAN HIDE PLANT 


Rumored Closing Revealed 
As Slowdown 


Widespread rumors that American 
Hide and Leather Co. was suspend- 
ing operations indefinitely at its 
Lowell, Mass., calfskin tannery were 
proved to be unfounded this week. 

The company has been operating 
on a curtailed schedule for the past 
several months due to a “severe sea- 
sonal slowdown,” Carl F. Danner, 
president, told LEATHER AND SHOES 
in a telephone interview 

Danner cited the general sales 
slowdown which has hit the calf 
leather market hard in recent weeks, 
delay on Government pricing regula- 
tions, and hesitation by shoe manu- 
facturers to place Fall leather orders 
as reasons for the curtailment of 
operations. The Lowell plant has 
been working an average three-day 
week for many weeks and was re- 
cently shut down for an early two- 
week “vacation.” 


High Inventories 
The slowdown has not affected all 
departments at American Hide’s 
Lowell plant but only those in which 
certain finishing inventories are 
rather high. One report has it that 
the company has some $4 million 
worth of finished inventory on hand 
but this could not be confirmed. 
Danner said that the company has 
been selling most of its calf leather 
except heavy calf (in demand by the 
Navy) under existing price ceilings 
but this is true among all calf tan- 
ners. May and June are perennially 
poor sales months for calf tanners 
but circumstances have made the 
1951 period more “severe” than 
usual. 
June 2, 195! 





FEWER HIDES OFFERED IN 
HIDES AND SKINS MARKETS 


June Allocations Practically Filled Already; Heavy 
Hides In Demand 


With the new buying permits be- 
coming operative this week, tanners 
and their buying agents have been 
looking over the supply situation. 
Surveys of available supplies show 
that recent declines in slaughtering 
operations by not only big four pack- 
ers and large independents but also 
small packers are resulting in fewer 
numbers of hides showing up in cur- 
rent offerings. 

Big packers and large independents 
report that because of government 
regulations and light receipts noted 
at live markets from time to time, 
their kill is off sharply at some points. 
Two large independent packers said 
that they did not have very many 
hides available for current permits. 
The government compliance order re- 
quiring packers to reduce prices paid 
for cattle in their next accounting 
period after May 20th is causing con- 
siderable difficulty. Not all packers’ 
accounting periods began immedi- 
ately after that date and some do not 
start compliance buying until the 
week beginning June 10th. 

Those packers not yet buying un- 
der the compliance order are able to 
pay whatever prices they can afford 
as governed by what they can realize 
on beef and by-products under gov- 
ernment ceilings. For those already 
under the compliance order, it is 
difficult to buy cattle at lower levels 
against competition operating with- 
out the restriction. 

It was reported this week that one 
big packer not yet under compliance 
had made test purchases of cattle in 
line with projected compliance levels 
but that results were all in the nega- 
tive. Virtually all packers have been 
losing money on beef operations is 
well known. During the committee 
hearings on OPS cattle-beef regula- 
tions at Washington, one big packer 
reported a loss of approximately 
$500,000 on beef operations in the 
freeze period from Jan. 26th to 
May 20th. 

Small packers too have been los- 
ing money and many have been cur- 
tailing their kill. At least four Texas 
small packers are closing down on 
beef operations—in one instance 
“for the duration”—unless condi- 
tions change. As a result, offerings 
of small packer hides are not too 
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plentiful. Because light weight hides 
have been in tight supply, traders to- 
day consider any lot of small packer 
hides of good quality under 48 lbs. 
avg. as “worth its weight in gold.” 

However, recent increased market- 
ings of semi-finished or unfinished 
cattle should mean a greater per- 
centage of light hides being produced, 
and fewer heavies. During coming 
months, heavy hides should come in 
for a much better demand. With 
supplies tapering off, regular outlets 
will be more ready buyers. In addi- 
tion, as quality seasonally improves. 
demand broadens because specialty 
tanners will be looking for good 
quality productions from most points 
running light for grubs. 


Hides Moving 

One Big Four packer. after pack- 
ing heavily to its subsidiary tannery 
allocated a small number of hides 
on tanners’ June permits which be- 
came effective Monday, May 28. 
Another Big Packer allocated a small 
quantity of hides and intends to al- 
locate more later. Other two packers 
indicate that they are still in the 
process of working on permits. 

Two large outside independents 
have allocated already with two more 
indicating that they will before the 
week is over. 

To the surprise of many, demand 
is keen for all selections of big packer 
hides including heavy native steers. 
This selection proved difficult for 
sellers during the last permit trading 
session, some sellers being forced to 
carry over this selection into the cur- 
rent allocations. The turnabout in 
demand even affects heavy steers due 
to the recent rollback that went into 
effect in regard to live aniral prices, 
when every farmer and feed lot 
owner rushed their livestock to the 
market to beat the deadline. 

A large number of animals. thus, 
were of premature weight resulting 
in lighter hides than normal and the 
production of heavy weight hides be- 
came somewhat curtailed. 

Heavyweight steers are not as 
abundant as they were in May. In 
small packer and other outside hide 
markets an occasional car, mostly 
medium average weight hides (55-60 
Ibs.) now .being traded. In these 
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markets most all of the trading was 
lined up last week with only the sub- 
mission of tanners permits needed 
to complete the sales. 

Little offerings of small packer or 
country hides available in the light 
average weight class. Weights of 55 
Ibs. and down were completely lined 
up before May 28, effective trading 
date on June permits. 

Heavy average lots, 60-70 lbs., 
selling at Table I ceilings. Sellers 
continue to ask Table I ceilings for 
weights averaging over 70 lbs. No 
buyer interest, however. 

The June allocation of 1,512,000 
cattlehides expected to be completely 
filled. Reliable sources state the 
supply still ample to meet the present 
demand. No sales of hides on June 
permits below ceiling levels in any 
of the various hide markets. Only 
weak spot is that tanners will not 
buy renderer hides regardless of the 
weight average, even at allowable 10 
percent discount. 

Skins Quiet 

No action on calf or kid in big 
packer market as the attention is still 
on hide allocations. However, some 
activity is expected next week. 

In small packer and country skin 
markets, lightweight calfskins_ still 


LINCOLN 
and 
SON 
INC. 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 








SPECIALIZED TRAINING 
in the 


SCIENCE ne PRACTICE 
° 
LEATHER MANUFACTURE 


Approved by Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. 
Sponsored by the Tanning & Allied Industries. 
3-Term Program for High School Graduates 
Commencing July 2nd 
2-Term Program for College Men with a Degree 
in Science or Engineering 
Commencing September 15th 


SCHOOL OF LEATHER & TANNING TECHNOLOGY 
PRATT INSTITUTE BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
Write for Literature and Application Form 
Tear Out 
and ADDRESS 
Mail CITY & STATE 











Why Buy Imperfect Embossing Plates 7 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH 
ON BOTH SIDES, STANDARD PLATES HAVE NO EQUAL. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. Co. 


Since 1888 Manufacturers of 


ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


129-131 PULASKI STREET 
Foreign Representative 
WOLFF INTERNATIONAL, INC., 2577 North Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 











Cush-n-Fit SPONGE RUBBER 


Sheets—For insoles and fillers 
Molded Pads—Metatarsal, arch and heel 
Special Molded pads to your specification 


Write for samples and catalogue of complete line 


e 
Dauiedson RUBBER CO. BOSTON 29, MASS. 








~TANOLIN 


Reliable-Uniform-Proved The ORIGINAL One-Bath Chrome Liquor 


Manufactured by 
THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY + Newark, N. J. 


A Division of 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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extremely weak. Some offerings at 
10c below ceiling, but few sales. 

Kip is also weak despite scanty 
supplies, some offered at 5c below 
ceiling. Little interest, though. 

Although heavy weight calfskins 
are also short, no buyer interest even 
in offerings below ceiling. 


Horsehides Slow 
Market at standstill awaiting some 
decision from OPS regarding price 
schedules. 
Prices are nominal. Untrimmed 
Northern — slaughterer _ horsehides 
quoted at $4.75-$4.85. 


Sheep Pelts Fair 

Big Packer No. 1 shearlings of- 
fered at $6.00. No. 2s, $3.50-$4.25; 
No. 3s, $1.80-$2:25. Fall clips last 
sold at $7.50-$7.75, but sellers now 
ask $8.00. Big packer pickled skins 
nominal at $18.00 a dozen, based on 
last confirmed sales. 


Pickled Skins Easier 

There is an easier tone to the New 
Zealand market with sales to U. S. of 
about 8,000 dozen “Islington” lambs 
at 121-123 shillings. Other offerings 
of sheep and lambs but prices out of 
line with buyers views and no sales 
confirmed. 


Dry Sheepskins Same 

Little change in the raw stock 
markets. Some selling quarters state 
that buyers are only interested in 
skins at a price but as most shippers 
at primary markets still have high 
views, relatively few sales can be 
confirmed. 

A little more interest in wool sheep- 
skins and some business has de- 
veloped in Australians. Quantities 
thus far sold have been relatively 
small as there is pratically only one 
buyer and he operates when the price 
is right. Some offers reported of 
Capes and Punta Arenas but asking 
prices are above the views of buyers 
here and difficult to confirm any 
sales. 

At last Australian auctions, prices 
mixed and reports state that at Mel- 
bourne, merinos were irregular, 56- 
60s four pence higher, under 56s 
two to four pence higher and shorn 
lambs six pence higher. At Sydney, 
bare to one-inch, six to fourteen 
pence; one-inch to 114-inch five to 
nine pence; 114-inch to two inches 
six to eight pence; two inches up, 56s 
up two to four pence; lambs three to 
fourteen pence, all Australian cur- 
rency lower but crossbreds 2 inches 
up two to six pence, Australian cur- 
rency higher. 
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Only edd lot sales can be confirmed 
in the hair sheepskin varieties as ask- 
ing prices are above the ideas of 
buyers here. An occasional sale 
noted of Brazil cabrettas but as de- 
mand seems to be mostly for “spe- 
cials” and as shippers unwilling to 
shade their asking prices, business 
is limited. Most offers consist of 
regulars and_ specials combined, 
generally 70/30 assortment with an 
occasional 50/50 selection available. 
Not much interest in the regulars 
and then at prices below the ideas of 
buyers here. Other varieties offered 
only spasmodically as most shippers 
claim they can do better in Europe 
and in their own markets. 

While shearlings continue slow, 
some quarters report a little more 
interest developing. Buyers, who 
heretofore, had not been willing to 
listen to offers, are now showing some 
interest. Yet, trading has been dif- 
ficult to develop mainly due to price 
differences. 

Reptiles Mixed 

Mixed reports heard regarding 
the market. Some quarters state 
there has been a little movement in 
the finished end and that tanners are 
a little more optimistic. Others say 
that while this may be true, it is due 
to the fact that prices have been cut 
and that leather is going into lower 
priced lines. Most tanners are still 
out of the raw stock market, waiting 
until their inventories are reduced 
and doubt whether much buying will 
develop for another month or two. 

Siam situation is about unchanged. 
Some offers of aers, 8 inches up, 
averaging 2.6 kilos, 80/20 assort- 
ment, at 20c. Chouyres nominal as 
interest and offerings negligible. 
Pythons still too high for this mar- 
ket and the same is true of ring 
lizards. Some Malayan crocodiles 
offered at $1.25 but buyers views con- 
siderably lower. 

India market mixed. While some 
shippers have solicited bids, others 
are not offering; waiting for more 
interest to develop. Some 5,000 
Madras bark tanned whips, 4 inches 
up, averaging 414 inches, 70/30 
selection sold at 74c. and 5,000 skins 
averaging 4°, inches went at 78c. 
while cobras, averaging 4°, inches, 
80/20 selection offered at 45c. and 
vipers, averaging 5 inches and 90/10 
selection at 35c., without resulting 
in sales. 

Brazil market seems to be some- 
what easier as offers of spot lots of 
back cut tejus at 75c. remained un- 
sold. For shipment, sellers asking 
82-85c. fob. for 30/50/20 assort- 
ment, June delivery. 
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Deerskins Firm 

A little firmer tone to the market 
as shippers in Brazil have refused 
bids slightly above some reported 
sales. Buyers here, while not very 
aggressive, are willing to take on 
some good skins at 84-85c. fob., but 
thus far have failed to interest ship- 
pers. Some Cearas reported sold 84e. 
fob. New Zealand market is slow 
and nominal around $1.85 fob. 


Pigskins Moving 

A slightly firmer tone to these 
varieties and shippers have been re- 
fusing some bids above recent low 
levels. While some business was re- 
ported in Chaco carpinchos at $3.25 
fob., most shippers asking $3.35- 
$3.40 c&f., with the inside acceptable. 
Chaco peccaries held at $2.35-$2.40 
fob. for skins running mostly greys 
and buyers ideas around $2.30 c&f. 

A small lot of Manaos grey pec- 
caries sold at $2.70 fob. A spot lot 
of Para grey peccaries sold at $2.70 
basis manufacturers while bids $2.50 
fob. for shipment failed to interest 
sellers with some asking $2.60 fob. 
for blacks. Maranhao peccaries of- 


fered at $2.50 fob. 
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Citizens Save Maine Shoe 
Factory 


Townspeople of Richmond, Me., a 
small community of 2211 persons, 
have banded together to save the 
town’s largest industry, a local shoe 
factory. 

It all came about when officials 
of Federal Sport Shoe Co., manufac- 
turer of women’s Goodyear welts, 
announced that it would vacate the 
building it has occupied in Rich- 
mond over the past four years. The 
shutdown would throw some 250 
local workers out of jobs in addition 
to affecting the entire town’s liveli- 
hood. 

The company offered one ray of 
hope. It said it would stay on pro- 
vided the town could buy its plant 
from the C-8 Laboratories of New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Less than a week later, 31 Rich- 
mond — residents had _— subscribed 
$14,000 for purchase of the factory. 
Title of the building was then turned 
over to a newly-formed corporation. 
Townspeople breathed a sigh of 
relief when Federal signed a new 
lease with option to buy the plant. 

Richmond is located on the Kenne- 
bec River between Augusta and Bath. 
Its only other fair sized industry is 
a woolen mill employing 100 
workers. 
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ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
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SINCE 190! 


STERN CAN COMPANY, INC 
71 LOCUST STREET, BOSTON 25, MASS 








HE only suc- 

cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
extracting and 
oiling. 


WRINGER ae gues 

both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 





























Quality Enduses 


A Backing Problem? Just Dial 
EVergreen 9-5445 

When you want the best in uniform qual- 

ity ... when you need fast and depend- 

able service . . . always specify Peters’ 

Old Line “STICTUIT” and be sure ... its 

Quality Endures. 

PETERS BROS. RUBBER CO., INC. 
LAZAR BACKING COMPANY, DIV. 
COATERS COMBINERS 
Norman Ave. & Dobbin St.-Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


WITH THE CUMULATIVE KNOW-HOW OF 4 GEMEMATIONS... SINCE 1879 






































waterproor Ufefer Leathers 


The quality of leather is deter- 
mined by the skill of the artisan | REPRESENTED 
who controls the production. Since BY: 
the turn of the century, Manasse- | L. B. Rhein Co. 
Block has built a force of artisan St. Louis 
workmen who produce leathers of | Wm. |. Johnson 
uniform quality. Company 
GRIZZLY WATERPROOF SIDES Boston 
(Full Grain) Donald O. Elliott 


BADGER WATERPROOF SIDES Milwaukee 
(Corrected Grain) 

Two superior "Artisan Controlled" Up- John G. Mahler 
per Leathers for Logger's, Engineer's, Dallas 
and Hunter's Boots, and Work Shoes. S. D. Allen 
Use them with confidence for uniform aa 
high quality; they will satisfy your 
requirements. 
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Natural Sheepskins 


REG.u.S PAT. OFF 


GHLBERT & CO, Inc. 


“SINCE 190!" 
Main Office and Tannery: Westboro, Mass. 
Boston Office: it South St. 
WALTER SCHAPSTALL, CINCINNATI 
MON . 2, 


GEO. H. CURTIS CO., ST. “Lous: 
FRED SCHENKENBERG CO 
DALLAS 














REACH 
the Right People! 


. those who are most likely to need what you 





have to sell. 

® You can do it—very easily too!—with a 
one inch single column “Want Ad” — for 
$2.50 a week—certainly not an obstacle to 
keep you from utilizing this valuable 
resource! ...in the magazine voted first 
choice by shoe and leather manufacturers 
through nation-wide polls. 

@ Use L&S “Want Ads” to attract the 
attention of practically all those you want to 
reach. It’s the easiest and most effective way. 

@ Mail your “Want Ad” in — now — to: 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Pennsylvania 


®@ The Central Pennsylvania Shoe 
and Leather Association reports 
plans completed for its annual Spring 
outing and golf tournament. The 
event will be held June 29 at Schuyl- 
kill Haven and the usual banquet 
and entertainment are being planned. 


® Rosenthal Shoe Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, is reported in process of liquida- 
tion. Debts are being paid in full. 


® Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
reports a net profit of $2,871,671 after 
charges and Federal taxes for the 
quarter ended March 31. 


North Carolina 


@ The hair storage and preparatory 
department building of Hans Rees 
Sons, Inc., tannery at Asheville was 
destroyed by fire last week. Dam- 
ages were estimated at $35,000 by 
Alex Brinkman, vice president of the 
firm. Cause of the fire was undeter- 
mined. 


Minnesota 


@ H. C. Shattuck was re-elected 
president of the Minnesota Leather 
and Canvas Dealers Association 
at a recent convention meeting in 
Dyckman Hotel, Minneapolis. All 


other officers were re-elected also. 


New Jersey 


@ Frank G. Fanning has announced 
the completion of a plant at 352 
Doremus Ave., Newark, for the pro- 
duction of lanolin, wool fat, its de- 
rivatives and chemical specialties. The 
plant is now in production and has 
a rated refining capacity of approxi- 
mately 500,000 Ibs. monthly. Fan- 
ning founded his own firm after more 
than 26 years of experience in the 
lanolin field. He is a past president 
of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
American Chemical Industry. 


Virginia 
® Virginia Oak Tannery, Luray, 
has opened offices in Manila and 


Tokyo. Arthur W. Hogan has been 
appointed director in charge of sales 
throughout the Far East including 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Australia, 
New Guinea, New Zealand, Japan 
and the Philippines. 


Missouri 
® Raymond S. Shepherd has been 


named to the pattern and styling de- 
partment of Tober-Saifer Shoe Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis. Together with Edgar 
R. Hathaway, Shepherd will be re- 
sponsible for designing and pattern- 
making for the company’s four plants. 
Shepherd succeeds Charles DeBosek. 
He has been associated with Brown 
Shce Co., International Shoe Co. and 
Deb Shoe Co. 


@ Morgan Pitcher has been elected 
assistant vice president of Edison Bros. 
Stores, Inc., at St. Louis. Pitcher 
joined the company as auditor in 1933 
and is currently comptroller and inter- 
preter of the company’s fiscal policies. 


® Irving Sachs, president of Shu- 
Stiles, Inc., St. Louis, has requested 
a change of venue in his trial on 
charges of evading Federal income 
taxes totaling $128,721. He has re- 
quested the indictment against him 
be dismissed on grounds that he has 





BOSTON LATEX CEMENTER 
FOR 
LATEX OR SUBSTITUTES 


NEW YORK 
LINING CEMENTER 
CEMENTS 


FOR SOLVENT 


THE SHOE INDUSTRY has always exhibited a lively interest in our contiued re- 
search for the answers to their many problems... because, we are specialists, trained 
for the job. So consult us for any cementing operation and be assured you'll get 
definite results and the answers to all cementing problems. 


OSTON MACHINE WORKS (o 


LYNN MAS S. U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Toms River, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Kitchener, Ont. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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cee tran Ae tere Aas: 


' bilities at 


paid a total of $187,472 in delinquent 
taxes for a promise of immunity from 
criminal prosecution. 


Arkansas 


@ The Conway plant of Interna- 
tional Shoe Co. has gone on a four- 
day working schedule, according to 
Ned Stanley, superintendent. The 
plant employs 585 workers and has 
had two week-long shutdowns already 
this year. Until now, it has been on 
a five-day schedule. 


Kentucky 
® Blue Grass Shoe Co. has closed 


its plant at Nicholasville and moved 
its machinery and equipment to a 
plant in Lancaster, O. Operations at 
the plant were termed “unprofitable” 
by President George P. Utley. Some 
§0 local workers were affected by the 
closing. 


Missouri 


® David R. Devine and Ray Bar- 
nard, formerly with J. Einstein, Inc., 
New York, have organized Shoe- 
Maker Fabrics, Inc., in St. Louis. 
The firm will deal in shoe fabrics. | 


Massachusetts 


® Jj. D. Christy has been appointed 
vice president in charge of sales of 
Quigley Shoe Corp., North Abington. 
Christy was also elected a director 
of the firm. 


®@ Bankruptcy’s schedules filed by 
M & F Shoe Co., Inc., Haverhill 
maker of women’s footwear, list lia- 
$46,286 and assets at 
$10,928. 


@ A. M. Collins is now selling the 
line of Boston Fabrics Corp. in the 
New England area. The firm handles 
a line of coated fabrics for the shoe 
trade as well as Pacific Mills shoe 


goods, 


@ James A. McKee has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Heywood 
Boot & Shoe Co., Worcester. McKee 
is a veteran of eight years’ service 
with the company, having served in 
the Midwest. His headquarters will 
be located at the company’s New 
York City sales offices, 475 Fifth Ave. 


® George Garvey, formerly super- 
intendent of A. C. Stillman Co., has 
been appointed superintendent of 
Hartman Shoe Mfg. Co., Haverhill. 
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© Kobee Shoe Co. has been organ- 
ized in Lynn to manufacture men’s 
sandals. Principals are E. Kashishian 
and H. E. O’Brien. 


® Softie Slipper Mfg. Co. has been 
organized to manufacture slippers in 
Boston. 


® Meeting of creditors of Ritestyle 
Shoe Co., Inc., Boston footwear 
manufacturer, was held on May 25, 
it is reported. The company is re- 
ported in process of liquidation. 


® Knapp Bros. Shoe Mfg. Corp. 
is presently moving sections of its 
office personnel and shipping depart- 
ment into the former administration 
building of W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
in Brockton. The move will open 
some 50 percent more space in the 
company’s main plant for produc- 
tion. Knapp now has three units in 
the Brockton area. 


® E. C. Martin, vice president of 
Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., has de- 
parted for Japan as a representative 
of the Department of Commerce. 
Martin will conduct a survey of 
Japan’s textile industry. 


® Two shoe firms to sign contracts 
with United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, are Sandler Rustic Shoe 
Corp. and Haymaker Shoe Corp., 
both of Haverhill. Negorttations have 
been under way for several weeks and 
the new contracts will expire on 
Dec. 31, 1951, according to Lorenzo 


S. Bergeron, manager-treasurer of 
Haverhill’s USWA local. Both firms 
came to Haverhill in the Fall ef 1950. 


© Equipment and machinery of C. G. 
Ellis Cut Sole Co. was sold recently 


at auction. 


® The Calf Leather Division has 
scheduled its shoe fashion forum to 
be held June 13 at the Parker House, 
Boston. Ruth Hamilton Kerr will 
discuss men’s Fall shoe fashions. 


New York 


® The New York Shoe Whole- 
salers Association has scheduled a 
showing of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s Fall lines for June 24-29 at 
jobbers’ showrooms, according to Ed- 
ward Lipkowitz, show chairman and 
president of Powell & Campbell, Inc. 
The showing will include both mem- 
ber and non-member firms. 


@ The New York Association of 
Younger Shoemen, Inc., met re- 
cently to make plans for its 1951 
activities. Robert Cardone, Cardone 
& Baker, president of the group, was 
chairman. 


® Thomas Robbin, Jr., president of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


® Desco Shoe Corp., Long Island 
City, has been given exclusive rights 
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A mellow, smooth, non-stretch leather with calf-like texture and window- 
glass finish. Produced especially for the limited few who make the finest 


casual and semi-casual shoes. 


GEILICH LEATHER COMPANY Boston and Taunton 
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for a nation-wide promotion tie-in 
of its women’s shoes and slippers with 
the forthcoming Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer film “Quo Vadis.” Desco will 
promote many of its lines as “Quo 
Vadis inspired.” 


@ Maurice Kennedy has resigned 
from Grossman’s Shoes, Brooklyn, 
where he was cutting room foreman 
and upper leather buyer. Burton 
Grossman, sales manager of the firm, 
has gone into the service, as has Nich- 
olas Seminara, general manager of 
Chicopee Casuals. 


@ Alltex Rubber & Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York City, announces de- 
velopment of a new product named 
Resin Cement M.E.T. Developed by 
Dr. Henry H. Gilman, director of 
research in the company’s laboratory 
department, the new product is a po- 
tent adhesive for leather, rubber, 
vinyls, textiles, paper, etc., or com- 
binations. It is claimed as a perfected 
heat-sealing adhesive coating and ce- 
ment, resistant to water, acids, alka- 
lies, mineral and vegetable oils, oxi- 
dation and discoloration. 


@ Kay Leather Co. has been organ- 
ized at 136-140 W. 23rd St., New 
York City. Samuel Krales is listed 
as principal. 


® Golden Leaf Footwear has been 
organized at 173 Sterling Place, 
Brooklyn. 


® Reliance Heel Co. has been or- 
ganized at 414 E. 108th St., New 
York City. Abraham Horowitz is 
principal. 


@ The Boot and Shoe Travelers’ 
Association of New York is em- 
barking upon a new project designed 
to supplement the national shoe shows. 
The organization, made up of 300 
New York shoe and allied trades rep- 
résentatives, will sponsor a semi-annual 
series of New York shoe market weeks. 
The first market week is being held 
June 3-6 at exhibitors’ showrooms. 


© The Empire State Footwear 
Association has selected Syracuse as 
the site of its annual shoe style ex- 
hibition for Jan. 1982. 


@ Jada Shoes, Inc., has been organ- 
ized to manufacture footwear in New 
York City. 


® Shoe Horn, Inc., has been organ- 
ized to handle footwear of all kinds 
in New York City. Joseph I. Simon 
is listed as principal. 


New Hampshire 
® James F. Malley, retired shoe 
manufacturer of Somersworth, has 
been elected a director of the New 
Hampshire Taxpayers’ Association. 
@ Franklin Leather Co. reports ex- 
cellent progress on the construction 
of its new tannery at Franklin. The 
firm is headed by A. E. Jebb of Merri- 
mack. The city of Franklin is im- 
proving the road to the plant and 
installing water and sewage systems. 
® Dix Heel Co., Rochester, has 
moved to larger quarters in the former 
Cochecho Woollen Manufacturing Co. 
mill in East Rochester. 
®@ Princess Shoe Co., Keene, reports 
it has called back its cutters to work 
and expects to resume full production 
shortly. The country-wide sales slow- 
down forced it to lay off most of its 
350 employes early this month. 


@ Maybury Shoe Co., Rochester, 
and H. O. Rondeau Shoe Co., Farm- 
ington, are returning to more normal 
production schedules as a result of 
orders obtained at the Popular Price 
Shoe Show in New York and after- 
wards. Some 450 of the company’s 
650 full-time employes are back at 
work for Maybury, while 60 percent 
of Rondeau’s 1,100. employes have 


been called back. 
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DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


R. A. Brea—Manager 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 


CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 
Los Angeles—1220 Maple Ave. 
San Francisco—237 Eighth St. 


1602 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
MILWAUKEE—H. |. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., 

3 Granby St., Leicester. 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Of approximately 1,200 shoe manufacturing firms, the division of shoe output is shown above. Percentages given for 
S. Dept. of Commerce. statistics, while the remainder is based on estimates by 


the first 50 firms are based on U. 
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LOW SHOE PROFITS 
(Continued from Page 13) 

of Commerce study, the first four 
companies in the shoe industry (In- 
ternational Shoe, Brown Shoe, Endi- 
cott-Johnson, and General Shoe) ac- 
count for 28 percent of the total out- 
put of the industry. The first eight 
firms are responsible for 36 percent; 
the first 20 for 45 percent; and the 
first 50 for 58 percent. It is esti- 
mated that the first 150 firms produce 
about 75-80 percent of the industry’s 
total output. (See Fig. 2.) This 
leaves 20-25 percent (between 120 
and 125 million pairs) to be dis- 
tributed annually among about 1050 
shoe manufacturing firms. This, in- 
cidentally, should demonstrate why 
shoe business is often regarded as a 
dog-eat-dog operation. Obviously, 
by the very nature of its structure 
and ratio of numerical units, it is one 
of the most intensely competitive of 
all industries. 

This is not to imply, however, that 
large size is essential to successful 


operation, Whereas about 12 per- 
cent of all shoe manufacturing firms 
dominate 75-80 percent of total shoe 
output, about 50 percent of all firms 
show a profit annually. A good 
share of this 50 percent. of course, 
consists of small or medium. sized 
firms. Successful operation is not 
synonymous with size. 


“Know-How” Missing 

However, failures, deficit operators 
and non-profit operators in the in- 
dustry tend to belong to the small 
business group; not because the busi- 
ness is a small one but rather because 
many such units in this group tend 
to be operated by management lack- 
ing breadth and depth of experience 
and know-how in all the aspects of 
running a business successfully. 

One point here must be strongly 
emphasized. Any firm, successful or 
otherwise. which regards shoe busi- 
ness as a devil-take-the-hindmost en- 
terprise shows a grave lack of eco- 
nomic foresight. When the rate of 


Table II 


failures or deficit operations is high 
among the industry’s total units, the 
losses are accrued directly by sup- 
pliers. To remain solvent, these sup- 
pliers to shoe manufacturers must 
defray these losses by adding them to 
their operating costs; in short, to 
their prices. Thus, in the end it is 
the solvent shoe manufacturer who is 
paying, through necessarily higher 
prices for materials and supplies and 
equipment, for the losses accrued by 
deficit operators and failures. In this 
light alone it is obvious that the 
problem of increasing profits among 
more firms—that is, reducing the 
number of deficit operators and fail- 
ures—is an industry-wide responsi- 
bility simply because it is the indus- 
try as a whole that will benefit. 

Why do about half of all shoe 
manufacturing firms operate without 
a profit or at a deficit, while so many 
others operate consistently with 
profit? In what basic respects do the 
successful firms differ from the un- 
successful ones? 
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It is the habit of many firms or in- 
dividuals to draw hurried conclu- 
sions, to blame low profits or deficit 
operations on isolated factors such 
as increased wages, increased taxes, 
higher costs of supplies and mate- 
rials, unexpectedly reduced sales, ete. 
Of course, all of these are involved 
in the profit structure. But no single 
factor of business operation deter- 
mines profit. Profitable operation 
depends upon a number of basic fac- 
tors, all carefully integrated so that 
while each is a specialized function 
there is a planned coordination or 
dovetailing of all to comprise the suc- 
cessfully functioning unit. 


What are these basic factors or 
functions? They are as follows: 

(1) Costs and cost control. 

(2) Styling 

(3) Capital investment 

(4) Quality of management 

(5) Technology and research 

(6) Pricing practices 

(7) Labor and productivity 

Let’s analyze them individually in 
relation to profits. First, let’s discuss 
costs and cost control. 

While costs are directly and closely 
related to prices and nrofits, they 
have been over-rated as a_profit- 
determinant. This on first glance 
may appear to be an unorthodox and 


SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 
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For Linings, Bags, Case, and Strap 


INDIAN TANNED LEATHER 
For Fine Casuals and Sport Shoes 


Also Contract Tanning 


Cathe Company 


W Moathen Conan 


1830 S.THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE 4,WIS. 


CUTTING, PERFORATING, 
MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Dic Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 
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possibly unsound thesis, but the con- 
tention has some support. 

The lowering of costs would seem 
to automatically provide a wider 
margin of profit. Hence the conven- 
tional belief that lower costs mean 
higher profits. But it frequently 
doesn’t work out that way—at least 
not in shoe business. The first thing 
achieved by lower costs is an im- 
proved. more flexible competitive 
position. This is vitally important 
in an industry that is so extremely 
competitive. However, to realize the 
wider margin of profit through lew- 
ered costs requires that the former 
price of the product be maintained. 
In short, prices holding the line while 
costs fall. thus widening the profit 
margin. 

But in shoe business this promise 
is seldom realized. The producer, to 
gain the competitive advantage now 
made possible by lowered costs, tends 
to reduce his prices, thereby reducing 
the cost-price differential—and hence 
his profits—so that he is little better 
off than before. He may. by his 
lower price advantage, increase his 
unit volume of sales and hence his 
dollar volume of profit, but his per- 
centage of net profit to net sales re- 
mains about the same as before 
that is, low. The industry has not 
yet learned to use its advantages to 
the best advantage. 


Must Be Careful 

At every cost control man knows, 
there is a law of diminishing returns 
applicable to costs. Intelligent cost- 
cutting is sound. But there is a depth 
where the cut can be highly injuri- 
ous and sometimes fatal. 

Since war’s end, shoe producers 
have been faced with constantly ris- 
ing costs in practically every depart- 
ment. A breakdown of these costs 
shows little or no signs of any trend 
downward. Wages, salaries, taxes. 
reight. advertising and promotion. 
distribution, clerical, equipment, sup- 
plies and materials, insurance, rent 
and overhead. plant, ete.—all these 
costs are firm or continuing upward. 
Moreover, the pace of rising costs has 
tended to be more rapid than the pace 
of rising prices-—-at least as regards 
footwear. 

There is always a reluctance at the 
producer level to raise prices. More 
importantly. these is usually a “sat- 
uration point to price’ increases 
where retailers and consumers show 
mounting resistance. For these rea- 
sons. prices tend to advance slower 
than costs. And the differential 
comes out of profits. 

Cost control is, of course, a vital 
company function. But cost control 
is not synonymous with indiscrimi- 
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nate cost cutting which often does 1. Purchase of materials from 6. Federal taxes on income ...34%c 
more harm than good. Cost control others 43c 7. ~ Profit 9 
today is largely a matter of holding 2. Direct labor in manufacture 27c 
the cost line as firmly as possible to 3. Salaries, indirect labor, and 
maintain a competitive price and stay other mfg. expenses 2c Analvsis of these costs would likely 
in business. . Goods purchased in finished show _ that any appreciable cost- 
The International Shoe Company form from other producers . ‘cutting might be achieved only at the 
quite likely operates under an efficient expense of operating efficiency and 
cost control system, Following is a Sub-total 3¢ sales, and, in the long run, profits. 
breakdown of the company’s sales On the other hand, several of these 
dollar over the 11-year period, 1938 5. Salaries of salesmen and costs (materials and supplies, wages, 
through 1949, as submitted by Presi- other distribution and admin- etc.) are highly volatile, subject to 
dent Byron A. Gray, before a gover- istrative employes, and other fluctuations, mostly upward. — In- 
ment sub-committee on Dec. 14, distribution and administra- creased prices (to any appreciable 
1949; tive expenses ............. extent) might meet with retailer- 
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orthopedic insole patterns. 
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in arch supports. 
It's the sales feature you've 
needed for sales plus in your 
lines. 
Write today for 
Samples and Information 


VAN HORNE-KAESTNER LEATHER CO. 


1911 SOUTH ALLIS ST., 


MILWAUKEE 7, WISC. 


“The Rotary Way" combines the use of 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the "Rotary" French 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 





consumer resistance, thus affecting 
sales. Thus, some of the higher costs 
would likely be bitten out of profits. 


None of this should imply that 
constant vigilance over costs and the 
search for lower operating cost meth- 
ods should not be always emphasized. 
The ceaseless effort to make a product 
at lower cost is industrially basic. 

But reduced costs mean nothing 
unless translated into increased prof- 
its. This is achieved in two ways: 
(1) to maintain the former selling 
price, thus widening the profit mar- 
gin; (2) to lower the price but in- 
crease unit volume so that dollar 
profits are increased though net per- 
cent of profit to sales is reduced. 


In many cases neither of these steps 
is fully taken so that the gratifying 
end result is realized. And in these 
cases improved profits are not 
achieved out of lowered costs. 

The peculiar cost structure of the 
shoe industry is more flexible and 
advantageous than that of other in- 
dustries. For example, while most 
other industries have a payroll based 
on hourly, weekly or annual rates, 
about 85 percent of shoe industry 
wages are paid on a piece-work rate. 
Thus, in period of production decline 
there is a corresponding decline in 
wages. 

Leased machinery, also peculiar to 
the shoe industry, permits rental pays 
ments in ratio to actual use or output 
of each machine. This eliminates 
charges on idle equipment, keeps de- 
preciation charges to a minimum. 

But despite such cost advantages, 
many shoe manufacturers fail to show 
a profit. It would seem, then, that 
with these manufacturers, costs are 
not the sole governing force in mak- 
ing profits; but rather, that the major 
hazards lie in other factors. 


(The second article in this series on 
shoe industry profits will appear in 
next week’s issue.) 

END 
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LEATHER-LAMINATION 


(Continued from Page 10) 


tive leather-board laminates could be 
handled and readied’ for shipment: 
now, three men can do more work 
than was previously accomplished by 
twenty workers in a 6’ x 15’ plant 
area and each leather-board laminate 
is ready for shipment after about six 
seconds of processing time. 

The latter workers are required 
only to load uncoated laminae in 
hoppers at one end of the press, and 
to stack the finished laminates as they 
are automatically ejected from the 
opposite end of the press. Electronic 
controls enable the machine to apply 
thermosetting resins to a dozen sur- 
faces for each leather-board panel. 
and stacked laminae are simultane- 
ously clamped together with 150 
pounds per square inch hydraulic 
pressure so that high-frequency heat 
energy flowing between the two press 
platens will cure the adhesive-coated 
layers instanteously after which 
hydraulic pressure is released and a 
finished laminate is automatically 
ejected into a worker’s arms. 


Sequence Regulated 

Automatic operations of — the 
leather-board press are regulated for 
different lamination requirements by 
manually-turned dials, similar to the 
dials on a radio set; and, when all 
adjustments are made for a given 
type of work, colored lights on a 
control panel indicate the operational 
efficiency of various machine com- 
ponents at all times so that work can 
be halted and repairs can be made 
without extensive damage to mate- 
rials or equipment if electronic con- 
trols and mechanical elements—in- 
dividually or collectively — fail to 
function properly. Limit switches, 
potentiometers, and other instru- 
ments are used to control press op- 
erations by conveying impulses (due 
to mechanical movements) via relays 
of the types used in dial-type tele- 
phone systems to a vacuum-tube 
“memory unit’—reactions of which 
cause press operations to take place 
in the desired sequence. 

The current tendency to use un. 
saturated-resin adhesives and auto- 
matic production controls in virtually 
all types of lamination operations 
can be attributed to the development 
of high-frequency heating equipment 
which is analogous to a radio trans- 
mitter or the “diatherms” used by 
doctors in the treatment of human 
ailments. Purpose of high-frequency 
heating equipment is to “broadcast” 
or project electronic heat energy 
through material substances (much 
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the same as radio signals are trans- 
mitted through the atmosphere), 


whereas most forms of heat would 
penetrate a material gradually 
causing considerable energy to be 
wasted in areas where no heat is 
required in stacked laminae. 


This high-frequency laminating unit 
has an integral conveyor belt for the 
continuous curing of  flexible-strip 
materials, such as leather-fabric lami- 
nae for the manufacture of shoes. 


Saturated or solvent-dispersed ad- 
hesives can be “set” with high-fre- 
quency heating equipment; but, since 
the action of such adhesives is due 
to solvent evaporation, laminates thus 
produced are likely to have many 
defects due to “steaming.” Unsatu- 
rated adhesives. on the other hand, 
have a negligible solvent or moisture 
content and can be converted from 
liquids to solids by the catalytic ac- 
tion of heat. 

As heretofore indicated, consider- 
able pressure is required to mass- 
produce laminates with high-fre- 
quency heat. However, special equip- 
ment has been developed to permit 
the use of such heat with little or no 
pressure where it is desirable to lam- 
inate materials on a small or inter- 
mediate production basis. 

For example, a small electronic 
amplifier and “electrode gun” (re- 
cently developed by Woodwelding. 
Inc., at Burbank, Calif.). has been 
used to laminate leathers, wood. 
metals, fabrics, plastics, ete... with 
relatively-slight manual pressures. 

Amplifier or power source for the 
latter equipment is in essence an 
electronic circuit designed to make 
use of 110-volt, 50 or 60 cycle alter- 
nating current. It has an input power 
rating of 114 kilowatts and makes 
use of four vacuum tubes, two of 
which are KU-23 high-frequency os- 
cillators (each rated at 4 kilowatts) 
while the remaining pair comprise 
Z-225 half-wave rectifiers (each rated 
at 12,000 volts). A timing device in 
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the output circuit makes it possible 
to control the flow of energy for each 
different type of operation within 
predetermined limits, while a tuning 
coil is used in conjunction with a 
milliammeter to regulate the output 
frequency of the circuit in accord- 
ance with the resonance properties 
of different lamination materials. 

The electrode gun is simply a well- 
insulated manual device on which 
two metal output electrodes are 
mounted, so that current flowing be- 
tween the electrodes will be projected 
into a stack of adhesive-coated lami- 
nae when both electrodes are in con- 
tact with a single laminae surface. 

Output frequencies of the gun elec- 
trodes are “tuned” for different types 
of work by placing the electrodes 
over each new stack of adhesive- 
coated laminae and by turning a 
radio-type tuning dial until the mic- 
roammeter indicates a maximum flow 
of energy between the electrodes. 


*“Tacking” Practical 

The heat output of an electrode 
gun is. of course, concentrated on 
materials between and adjacent to 
the electrodes; but the gun may be 
used to laminate panels and other 
products with large surface areas by 
manually moving the electrodes over 
all portions of each surface, or by 
“tacking” or bonding the edges of 
a laminae stack. The latter proce- 
dure is practical where phenolic-type 
bonding resins are used, because un- 
cured adhesives in the center of a 
stack will polymerize or solidify 
without heat about 24 hours after 
the edges are sealed. 

Contoured laminates—comprising 
wood, fabrics. and other materials 
with leather facings have been 
made by sandwiching laminae be- 
tween layers of sheet metals over 
simple wood forms, so that the sheets 
above and below the laminae could 
simultaneously apply fabricational 
pressures and serve as electrodes for 
the use of high-frequency heat. 

Leathers can be adhered to virtu- 
ally all non-metallic materials with 
high-frequency heat, but where ad- 
hesion to metallic surfaces is required 
the metallic-base material must either 
be shielded from one side with a di-, 
electric material or used as an elec- 
trode to fuse or cure the adhesive 
coating thereon. 

Incidentally, special adhesive coat- 
ings are not required in laminating 
certain leather products which have 
been processed or treated with ther- 
moplastic resins (such as the Rohm 
& Haas or du Pont acrylics) because 
the latter can sometimes be _heat- 
fused for adequate bond strength. 
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However, liquid adhesive coatings 
can now be applied to virtually all 
types of laminae with unprecedented 
speed and efficiency by means of 
pressure-fed brushes and rollers. 

The latter resemble brushes and 
rollers of the types used by painters 
in applying lacquers, enamels, etc.. 
and are equipped with handle-feed 
devices so that liquid coatings or ad- 
hesives can be constantly supplied to 
the brush bristles or roller surfaces 
by pneumatic pressure much the 
same as air pressure is used to op- 
erate a paint-spray gun. Feed pres 
sures can be obtained via flexible- 
hose connections from manual-pump 
pressure tanks as well as from con- 
ventional compressors, depending on 
production requirements and the type 
of pressure unit that can be utilized 
most conveniently. 

Typical pressure-fed brushes are 
“Stream-Flo” products of Hanlon & 
Goodman Co., Belleville, N. J.. and 
each comprises a brush within a 
brush purpose of the inner unit 
being to distribute liquid materials 
uniformly through the outer-brush 
bristles. Schaefer Company of Ingle- 
wood, Calif., manufactures a typical 
pressure-fed roller and it comprises 
a cylinder covered with lamb’s wool 
plus a hollow-handle mount which 
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permits the wool to be saturated with 
liquid materials via the inner-cylinder 
surfaces. Both brush and_ roller 
products are equipped with standard 
pneumatic fittings, have handle 
valves to control the flow of liquid 
materials with fingertip pressure, and 
can be cleaned with standard solvents 
or thinners like conventional coating 
tools. 





A pressure-fed paint brush, equipped 
with an extension arm, is used as 
indicated here to adhesively-coat wall 
coverings with manual electrode guns. 

Western furniture manufacturers 
have reportedly been particularly 
successful in reducing production 
costs through the use of lamination 
techniques to provide leather cover- 
ings for tabletops. chair arms. cabi- 
nets, etc., and to tack-weld the edges 
of leather upholstering materials 
over foamed-rubber or plastic chair 
cushions. 

Also. leather lamjnae have found 
some unusual applications in the 
building trades. For example. man- 
ual electrode guns for the use of 
high-frequency energy have enabled 
contractors to use leather in place of 
wall paper in decorating the homes 
of the more opulent citizenry of 
Hollywood. 

However, lamination 
are of fundamental 


techniques 
importance in 
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the leather-products industry as sup- 
plements for other processing meth- 
ods. As yet, the tendency among 
leather products manufacturers is to 
laminate leathers and other materials 
for the sole purpose of improving 
the quality of their productions for 
functional applications; but, as man- 
ufacturers of plastics and plywood 
have demonstrated over a period of 
years, lamination methods may be 
regarded as advantageous from a 
strict production viewpoint. 

For instance, in the manufacture 
of plywood, it has been repeatedly 
proved that laminae comprising 
second-rate wood cores adhered to 
thin layers of hardwood facing ma- 
terials can be manufactured with 
comparative economy and are at 
least as good—-sometimes better than 

products comprising nothing but 
the most expensive grades of hard- 
wood. 


Modern Techniques 


Further, it is a notable fact that 
modern lamination techniques may 
in many circumstances be used to 
combine two or more conventional 
production operations. For example. 
where suitable compression presses 
and tooling are available, it is now 
possible to blank or cut. emboss. and 
laminate leather-fabric components 
of shoes with single press operational 
cycles. 

Some manufacturers have tended 
to avoid lamination work because 
they believed that materials as- 
sembled with adhesives would lack 
the desirable strength properties of 
other assemblies. However, with 
some of the plastic adhesives that are 
now being produced. it is possible to 
adhere solid bars of tool steel so 
strongly that mechanical forces will 
rupture the bars before breaking the 
assembly bonds. 

It would of course be impractical 
to evaluate resinous adhesives on the 
basis of bend strength alone; for 
material costs, the rigidity or flex- 
ibility required in a finished lami- 
nate. chemical inertness. and the 
compatibility of different resins and 
laminae are qualifications of equal 
importance in determining the sort 
of resin that should be used as the 
basic adhesive constituent for any 
given application. However, most in- 
dustrialists with laminating experi- 
ence are now inclined to agree that 

with all the commercial adhesive: 
which are available at this writing 
little effort should be required to ob- 
tain materials for virtually all of the 
subject applications. 
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June 3-7, 1951—46th annual convention, 
Shoe Service Institute of America, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. 


June 11-12, 1951—Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


June 11-13, 1951 —- 1951 annual meeting 
of American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion. Hotel Griswold, Groton, Conn. 


June 24-27, 1951—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Retailers Association, The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


July 22-25, 1951 — Baltimore Shoe Show, 
sponsored by the Baltimore Shoe Club. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Aug. 19-22, 1951 — Spring Showing of 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for 
allied trades. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, New 
York City. 


Aug. 21-22, 1951 — Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Spring and S 
mer 1952. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council 
of America. The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1951 — National Shoe 
Fair, sponsored by National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Shoe 
Retailers Association. Palmer House and 
other hotels, Chicago. 


Nov. 25-29, 1951-—- Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America for Spring and Summer 
1952. Sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Association and National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


- at his home in Abington, Mass. 


Thomas H. Bresnahan 


. 86, retired tanner, died May 24 
at his home in Lynn, Mass., after a 
short illness. A native of Peabody, 
Bresnahan had lived in Lynn over the 
past §0 years. During much of this 
time, he operated a leather manufac- 
turing plant. Later he gave this up 
to enter the insurance business before 
retiring several years ago. He was ac- 
tive in organizational affairs and a 
member of the Knights of Columbus. 
Survivors include his two daughters, 
Miss Agnes T. Bresnahan and Mrs. 
Nora V. Burrell, both teachers; two 
sons, Thomas H. and Eugene T.; a 
brother, John L., and four grandchil- 
dren. 


Richard E. Bosler 


§2, shoe executive, died recently 
at Norton Memorial Infirmary, 
ville, Ky. He was treasurer of Bosley 
Brothers, wholesale leather firm in 
Louisville and had been with the firm 
for the past 27 years. He leaves his 
wife, Alice F.; a son, Richard F.; his 
mother, Mrs. Edward J. Bosler; a 
brother, John, and sister, Mrs. William 
F, Craven, 


Louis- 


Walter A. Sargent 


. 80, shoe foreman, died May 23 
Until 
his retirement 12 years ago he was 
finishing room foreman in a Rockland, 
Mass., factory. He was also active in 
the manufacture of leather heels. Pre- 
viously, he had conductd an automo- 
bile sales agency for 20 years in Rock- 
land. He leaves a brother, Edward E., 
a sister, Mrs. Sarah F. Crook, and two 
nephews. 
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